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Bible Oddities 


By Charley Grant 











Where were figs used to heal a boil? 
2 Kings 20:7. 
* * * 
What city was wiped like a dish and 
turned upside down? Kings 21:13. 
* * * 
Where did a king weep over a sick 
preacher? 2 Kings 13:14. 
* * * 
Where was a dead king carried on 
horses? 2 Kings 14:20. 
* * * 
Why did a certain young lady hate 
a certain young man? 2 Samuel 6:16. 
* * + 


Who called another man a dead dog? 
2 Samuel 16:9. 
* * * 
Who had his head caught in an oak 
tree and hanged? 2 Samuel 18:9. 
* * * 


How did a mullberry tree tell a king 
to move? 2 Samuel 5:24. 
* * ok 
What man had his head chopped off 
while in bed? 2 Samuel 4:7. 
* * * 
What king threatened to whip his 
people with snakes? 1 Kings 12:14. 
* + ~ 
Where did a mule and a lion stand 
guard over a dead preacher? 1 Kings 
13:28. 
* * * 
To whom did the Lord give a lamp? 
1 Kings 15:4. 
+ a” * 
What Old Testament man laid on 
a dead child and prayed? 1 Kings 
17222. 


+ x * 

Where did a king pile a heap of 
stones on a dead man? 2 Samuel 18:17. 
* * * 

What ancient man had a lot of trou- 

ble with his feet? 1 Kings 15:28. 
* * * 
Where did the dogs and the birds eat 
dead people? 1 Kings 16:4. 
x o* * 
Where did a dead preacher get a ride 
on a mule’s back? 1 Kings 13:29. 
* a * 
What did the King of Egypt do for 
Solomon’s wife? 1 Kings 9:16. 
* * a 
What man was told to go wash his 
feet? 2 Samuel 11:8. 
* * * 
What man had a torn coat and a 
lirty head? 2 Samuel 15:32. 
* * * 
Where did two men hide in a well? 
2 Samuel 17:18. 
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kind.”—American Home. 


A Life for the Balkans 


Joice M. Nankivell 


The story of John Henry House of 
the American Farm School, Thes- 
saloniki, Greece, as told by his wife 
to the author. With an introduction 
by the late Dr. John H. Finley of 
the New York Times. Illustrated. 

$2.00 


The Prayer Perfect 


Harry Rimmer, D.D., Sc.D. 


Dr. Rimmer, who was a scientist 
before he was a preacher, explains 
the Lord’s Prayer, clause by clause, 
explaining it with a clarity that 
will prove of immense service to all 


Christians. $1.25 


Saving America to Save 
the World 


Roland Q. Leavell, D.D. 


Reading this book shows one why 
during Dr. Leavell’s three years of 
leadership in evangelism the South- 
ern Baptists experienced the great- 
est growth the denomination has 
known in a similar length of time. 

$1.00 





Many original illustrations by the Princess. 


a A Revelation of Indian Folklore 


A Book of Wild Flower Legends 
Stories of the “First Americans” 


THE EARTH SPEAKS 


By Princess Atalie 
Daughter of a Famous Indian Chief 
“Nothing is more truly American, more deeply rooted in the 
past and soil of America than the love and art of the Indians— 
fairy tales if you like, but full of truths, inspirations, encourage- 
ment, guidance and faith. A worthy daughter of a great chief 
is the interpreter of what the earth told her people and all man- 


$2.50 


Quit You Like Men 


John McNaugher, D.D., LL.D. 


An inspiring volume of chapel ad- 
dresses by Dr. McNaugher, who 
was for fifty-two years president of 
the faculty of Pittsburgh-Xenia The- 
ological Seminary, and who is recog- 
nized as one of the ablest voices of 
the United Presbyterian Church. 
$1.50 


The Holy Spirit 
J. C. Massee, D.D., LL.D. 


A new book on the Holy Spirit by 
Dr. J. C. Massee, whose thundering 
voice in behalf of the unchanged 
and unchanging Gospel is among the 
most familiar in the American 
pulpit. $1.25 


— And the Other Mary 


P. G. S. Hopwood, Ph. D. 

It isn’t often that an editor feels so 
enthused over a book that he hurries 
to the publishers’ offices to tell them 
how it affected him as did Harold 
Paul Sloan, editor of The Christian 
Advocate (New York.) $1.25 


A BOOK FOR QUIET MOMENTS IN THE HOME 


Meditations in the Psalms 


By Erling C. Olsen 
The Well Known Radio Preacher 
Here are the much heralded and much treasured meditations, 
which were broadcast over a period of five years. “A great com- 
pany of Christians,” writes Dr. Lewis Sperry Chafer, “will 
appreciate a treatment of the Psalms by a man who speaks from 
his heart of things that are vital to every believer ... a thousand 
blessings, for the reader, since there is a blessing on every page.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


2 volumes. $4.00 


At All Bookstores 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A Deadly Parallel? 


A friend of mine who received his 
Sunday school training under Mar- 
ion Lawrence thinks that he has a 
deadly parallel which discounts the 
influence of ministers and other pro- 
fessional religious workers. 

He points out that the Sunday 
school movement, like the apostolic 
church, was a laymen organization. 
When the professional, paid preacher 
put in his appearance there was, at 
once, a falling off of enthusiasm and 
interest. This parallel, he insists, is 
also true of the Sunday school move- 
ment. In the days of lay direction 
it had enthusiasm, energy and mag- 
netism. Since it has been taken over 
by professionals it has lost appeal 
and the enrollment has started down- 
ward. 

“Professionals,” he says, “have 
given us religious education but they 
have made it so academic that it has 
lost its appeal to youth.” 

Since most of our readers are pro- 
fessionals in the field of religion we 
suspect that several will have some- 
thing to say about the parallel. 


William H. Leach. 
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ID you ever feel the thrill a pastor 
experiences when his church is moving 
ahead rapidly, money is pouring into the 
treasury, church packed at every meeting, 
and a nice crowd out at the mid-week service ? 
Do you know that if you are going to be a 
success as a church manager you must take 
advantage of modern church methods? Are 
you aware of the fact that nearly ali progres- 
sive ministers publish parish papers? 
A parish paper competes with the movies, 
the automobile, the Sunday newspaper, with 
golf, and beats them decisively. A parish 








paper fills empty pews and keeps them filled. 

Instead of sitting still and waiting and hop- 
ing that enthusiasm will grip the hearts of 
the members, why not take the initiative, 
step out and resolve that your church must 
go forward? 

The first step is to establish a parish paper, 
and if you want the biggest value for your 
money, use our service. We are the origina- 
tors of the parish paper idea. We standard- 
ize — mass production makes it possible for 
us to give’ you a better parish paper at a 
lower price. 


STANDARDIZED PARISH PAPER SERVICE 


UNDREDS of churches in every State in the Union and Canada now use our co-opera- 
tive service, and all testify that a parish paper is the best means of building up a 


church and helping the pastor in every line of duty. 


Send the coupon for full particulars, 


samples and testimonials from pastors of city and rural churches. 


Samples of parish papers produced by 
this company, as well as full particulars 
regarding our Standardized Service will be 
Use this coupon. 


mailed to your office. 


Ottawa Ave. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 









MICHIGAN 
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ATLANTIC 
GIVES ALL 
THESE INSURANCE ADVANTAGES 


Church property administrators and Insurance Committees are always faced 
with the difficult problem of selecting the best company to carry their fire and 


general property insurance. 


When you insure with Atlantic you get a unique combination of advantages 
in one policy. These advantages are the service of your own broker, predetermined 
price, dividends in the form of profit participation, non-assessability, and prompt and 


ungrudging adjustments 


In addition, every Atlantic policy is backed by the unquestioned integrity of 


one of America’s oldest and strongest insurance companies, established in 1842. 


Surely Atlantic is worth investigating. Consult your broker. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutiol INSURANCE Gorrany 


49 Wall Street + Nis Verb | 
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Nationalizing Religion 


HE United States of America is a most 

“self sufficient” state. There is a cur- 

rent philosophy that we are God’s chosen 
people, set apart from the rest of the 
world. It would assure us that we can 
feed ourselves, build our own culture and are, 
in no sense, dependent upon the old world. It 
tells us that we shall have no part in the quar- 
rels of Europe or Asia. Likewise, if the expe- 
rience of the past generation may be taken as 
a precedent, it assures us that it is no part of 
the American policy to cooperate in any league 
of nations for world peace. 

One would expect religion to challenge this. 
The history of Christianity indicates that it 
rises above national boundaries. Its brother- 
hood is world-wide, knowing neither nation or 
color. At its best it has sought to bring to- 
gether in a common idealism all peoples of the 
earth. Recent developments in ecumenics have 
followed the trend of Christian history. But 
current experiences in America have reversed 
the process. 

There is a definite attempt to make Chris- 
tianity an American religion. Religious con- 
vocations have repeatedly gone on record to say 
that the one greatest objective of the church 
is to keep America out of war. We are to 
protect Americans, American business, Ameri- 
cen sons and daughters. Ignoring any respon- 
sibility to the world the new plea is for reli- 
gious and cultural isolation of the United 
States. We are not to be “as other people.” 

Church Management feels that this Ameri- 
canization of religion should be resisted. The 
purpose of the Christian church is not to iso- 
late America or to “keep America out of war,” 
but to evangelize the world. This is the pro- 
gram which has been the life blood of Chris- 
tianity in the past and should be its program 
in the world. To confuse the religion of Jesus 
with a nationalistic program is not religion. 
At its best it is patriotism. 











George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
urged a new and weak nation to keep clear 
from the quarrels of Europe. The little federa- 
tion needed time to grow and gain its strength. 
We wonder if either of these gentlemen, if they 
were alive to day, would urge the richest na- 
tion in the world to still keep to itself. Instead 
would they say: “We have something to give 
the world. From our experience we can help 
others.” A nation, like a child, may need pro- 
tection during the formative years. But there 
comes a time when the youth becomes a man. 
From that time on his mission is to serve the 
world in which he is a part. Is it not equally 
true of nations? 

To our mind the church would be much more 
true to its Christ if instead of yielding to the 
cry for national isolation it sought to persuade 
our leaders to take their real place in world 
affairs. 





State Aid for Parochial Schools 


NE of the interesting tasks now being 

undertaken in the offices of Church 

Management is the compilation of state 
laws regarding religion and public schools. 
The material will be a part of the 1940-1941 
Directory which will be published on July 
first. It appears that since we last studied this 
auestion there has been a steady advance in 
state aid for parochial and private schools. It 
usually takes the form of state aid for book 
purchases or transportation of pupils. 

In the case of transportation and free text 
books the courts have held that the subsidy 
is not to the school but to the individual and 
that it is merely giving him that to which he 
is entitled. This seems reasonable and this 
journal would not want to contest the court 
ruling. We do know, however, as a matter of 
cold fact, that the free text books and free 
transportation are not the main objectives. 
Other demands will be pressed. 


(Turn to page 478) 
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Psychical Research Deserves Honest Study 


The author of this article is well known as a magician and 
preacher. He has for years made a study of so-called psychical 
phenomena. His bachelor of divinity degree thesis of Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary was written on this subject. From 
this experience he writes understandingly and convincingly. 


VERY Christian minister believes 

in personal immortality, else he 

would not have the audacity to 
assume the role of a servant of the 
risen Christ. Our interpretations and 
differences of opinion may vary in de- 
tail and color our theology and Christ- 
ology, but the fact of a definite life be- 
yond the grave is an integral part of 
our religion. “If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain.” 

Since every minister grants this, why 
do many feel a distinct aversion to 
the attempt of science to prove that 
which we accept as a foundation-stone 
of our faith? The scientist genuinely 
interested in psychical research—and it 
is now recognized as a reputable field 
for exploration—is not trying to dis- 
prove our faith. He is going about his 
job of marshaling evidence, scrutiniz- 
ing events, unearthing both error and 
truth in the same calmly analytical 
manner as his brother scientists in 
other fields of research. If all of his 
time and labor bring not one whit of 
factual evidence to prove that those 
whom we “loved long since and lost 
awhile” live on and love on, we still 
have the words of the risen Christ that 
have brought comfort and consolation 
to millions through the centuries: “I 
am the resurrection and the life: he 
that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live.” 

Perhaps that faith which we hold in 
personal immortality, a faith bolstered 
by the belief of the Christian in a God 
too good to annihilate man at the end 
of his brief span of three-score and 
ten years, the logic of the philosopher 
who reasons that the highest good can- 
not be denied by the destruction of the 
faculties which seek that good, by the 
discovery of the physicist that nothing 
material can be completely destroyed, 
by the admission of the psychologist 
that the “person” is still a profound 
mystery—perhaps that faith is ample 
and sufficient for many. They feel that 


*Ministcer, First Baptist Church, East Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire 


it is—until they stand by the open 
grave of a loved one. It were strange 
indeed if, at such a time, the staunchest 
Christian did not wish he might be able 
to hear again the voice that is still 
and feel the companionship severed by 
death. Here and there a bereaved man 
may dry his tears and, clasping the 
bitter sweetness of his sorrow to his 
heart, carry on and never wonder nor 
care what science may find in its 
earnest search for contact with the 
other side of life. But the vast ma- 
jority of those who mourn cannot still 
the heart-felt cry, O, if only it might 
be! 

It is cruel to ridicule that longing. 
And it is an indictment against man’s 
willingness to learn if he dismisses 
psychical research as unworthy of his 
attention. We live in a world of won- 
ders with the miracles of yesterday 
the common-place of today. Having 
opened our minds to the hidden streams 
of knowledge that have been tapped 
by earnest seekers for truth in every 
realm of life, shall we close them to 
this one because of old prejudices or 
out-worn theories? If we do, many of 
our people are going to turn to those 
who offer them a measure of solace 
through the promise of definite com- 
munication with their loved ones, and 
all our condemnation of these “med- 
iums” will count for little against the 
“evidence” they produce. For it is 
evidence, and of a most convincing kind, 
to the majority of those who go to 
the seance room with honest prayer 
and fervent hope. Even the most 
limited knowledge of psychology tells 
how easy is the task of the “medium” 
in such cases. What William James 
called “the will to believe” is one of 
the greatest boons to those who prey 
upon the grief and credulity of the 
sorrowing. And only when you your- 
self have been startled by the recital 
of family “secrets” and intimate hap- 
penings can you fully appreciate the 
force such “messages” have for those 
who hope for some word from “the 
other side.” 


By Willard S. Smith* 


Probably no nefarious practice has 
a firmer hold upon modern society than 
the practices of the seance room. The 
subtle lure of the supernatural is deep- 
rooted in man’s make-up. The mys- 
terious, the unknown, fascinates all of 
us. The fraudulent “medium” is well 
aware of this, gambles his success up- 
on itt, and all too often wins. The gul- 
libility of keen-minded men and women 
when they come in contact with that 
which savours of the supernatural is 
amazing. It is a well known fact 
among us magicians that the easiest 
audience to fool is the most intelligent. 
But it is not the purpose of this article 
to expose the cunning tricks of the 
trade by which the most wary have 
been convinced of the genuineness of 
messages spoken through “Princess 
Eagle Feather” in the gloom of che 
seance room, or scrawled by auto- 
matic writing, or coming through the 
lips of the “medium” while in a trance. 
Books have been written to expose 
such. Our purpose is to point out 
what the minister can learn from 
psychical research. 

Searching for Comfort 

Some time ago I talked with a 
brother minister who at one time had 
lived in a rooming house also occupied 
by a “medium.” He voiced a thought 
which we who seek to minister to the 
troubled and sorrowful should ponder 
over, for it is too true. 

“T often wished,” he said, “that my 
people would come to me for help as 
freely and often as they came to that 
medium.” 

Many a pastor might be surprised if 
he knew how many of his people at- 
tended the Spiritualist church. Not 
for the worship service, for such is 
generally a minor part of the program, 
but on the chance that they might re- 
ceive a message from the other side 
of the grave. They are seeking some- 
thing that we are not giving them. 
Or perhaps it would be fairer to say 
that what we offer does not quite 
satisfy. The faith in personal immor- 
tality which we preach and in which 
we firmly believe lacks the pragmatic 
substantiation which many a grieving 
man or woman wants. Let us not con- 
demn them. Let us guide them. Away 
from the fifty-cents-a-reading ‘“med- 
ium” with her conglomeration of In- 
dian statues, gilded crucifix, altar can- 
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dles, and gaudy religious pictures. And 
toward a sane and fair attitude which 
dismisses the fanatical and inane in 
any branch of denominational theology. 
The placer miner scoops up a sieveful 


of mud and stones. Patiently he 
washes it and lets the water carry the 
dirt back into the stream as he watches 
eagerly for the speck of gold that will 
reward his efforts. It is lamentable 
that there is so much dirt in the field 
of psychical research. But when the 
waters of conscientious investigation 
have sluiced out the muck and the rub- 
bish, as they are doing continually, 
there remains—something. Something 
which the most radical scoffer cannot 
explain away. 

It would be a waste of time and 
space to cite instances of phenomena 
that are obviously outside the realm of 
our five senses. Every person, par- 
ticularly those of us in the ministry, 
have had strange cases related to him. 
History, current as well as past, is full 
of them. Cases that are inexplicable 
by any of the known laws by which 
science makes clear its newest achieve- 
ments in the field of the material. But 
though physicists have exploded the 
atom and weighed the sun, have har- 
nessed the thunderbolts of Thor and 
linked Timbuctu with Main Street, they 
are still baffled by well authenticated 
visions and premonitions and prophecies 
that come to the attention of the so- 
cieties of psychical research. 

From the days of the rappings in a 
humble cottage in Hydesville, N. Y., 
in 1848 when two mischievous girls, by 
their own later confession, used supple 
toe joints and bouncing apples to be- 
fuddle their honest but educated and 
suspicious parents, spiritualism, both 
as a religion and as a fad, has found 
thousands of willing adherents. Prob- 
ably the majority have been sincere in 
their early quest. But as time has 
passed the sordid charlantry of the 
business as a whole has been evident 
to those whose wits have not been too 
befuddled by the “inexplicable” table- 
tippings, ghostly raps, and startling 
feats of legerdemain cloaked with the 
aura of the supernatural. At least 
Congress is not being petitioned today 
as in 1854 to appoint a committee to 
investigate the strange phenomena! 
But there always seem to be new re- 
ruits ready to relinquish their claim 
' being intelligent men and women 
by endorsing the strange antics of 
nediums and ghosts, largely because 
they do not understand how such 
things can be. 

It is no waste of time for the minis- 
‘er to check up a bit and find out for 
himself how ghosts materialize, mes- 
ages appear on sealed slates, and in- 
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formation of a most personal nature 
is transmitted. For these new re- 
cruits, these seekers after something 
beyond mundane satisfactions of every- 
day life—give them credit for seeking— 
are drawn from the rank and file of 
our churches. Felw Catholics dare defy 
the edict of th¢ir priests that they 
keep away from |the seance room. Not 
so much because they deny the va- 
lidity of certain phenomena but be- 
cause they ascribe it largelyto the work 
of evil spirits. So for the most part it is 
our Protestant constituency that waits 
in the stuffy darkness for Princess 
Moonbeam, or Napolean, or. William 
James, or Jesus to speak to them. 
These personalities have all “come 
through” at times to leave a mes- 
sage, usually inane, for harassed hu- 
manity. But in spite of the inanity 
and supercilicusness of the messages, 
the ridiculousness of the whole busi- 
ness, the fact remains that many of 
our people who listen to our sermons 
on Sunday morning may be found on 
Wednesday evening listening just as 
intently to the “trance” utterances of 
some not tod well educated matron who 


bears, with us, the title of “reverend.” 
And too many times the “messages” 
from Aunt Alice and Cousin Pete make 
more of an impression than our best 
efforts in the pulpit. 

Denouncement Is Not Enough 

From the foregoing some might con- 
clude that there is so much that is bad 
in the field of psychical research that 
the best thing the minister can do is 
steer clear of it altogether. For him- 
self it wouldn’t matter too much if 
he did. But when we remember that 
there are members in our congrega- 
tions who feel the need of what spirit- 
ualism professes to offer, it behooves 
us to be sufficiently informed so that 
we can do more than denounce on gen- 
eral principles. If you have ever tried 
to tell a person he is foolish to believe 
a certain thing that is close and vital 
to him but are unable to tell him why 
you denounce his belief, you have been 
struck at once with the weakness of 
your protestations. 

I would suggest, then, that the minis- 
ter take an hour or two, swallow his 
pride, waste a half a dollar more or 
less, and attend a few seances. From 
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many years of study in this field, and 
with over twenty-five years experience 
as a semi-professional magicion, I feel 
safe in saying that almost without excep- 
tion every commercial medium is a fake. 
If genuine, there is a sizeable fortune 
awaiting them. So go to the seance 
room as you go to the performance 
of a skilled conjurer, to be fooled. With 
the added determination in this case 
tc see how it is done. Probably you 
won’t be able to. But you can easily 
show up the fakery if you are any kind 
of an actor. Then you will have real 
ammunition with which to blast the 
“proof” of your people who have been 
convinced. 


If, as is the case in many Spiritualist 
churches, the medium simply picks a 
person here and there to console or 
amaze, your chances are not so good. 
Most of the time the medium knows, 
or has been “tipped off’ ahead of time, 
about personal details that comprise 
the gist of the message. But often- 
times, as the medium takes a shot in 
the dark, you can pick up a cue even 
if it isn’t meant for you. If, for ex- 
ample, “someone by the name of John 
with a long white beard” is seeking 
someone in the audience, raise your 
hand and register emotion as befits 
the case. Chances are you will learn 
a lot about Uncle, or Brother, or Cousin 
John that you never knew before. Per- 
haps you didn’t even know you had a 
brother John until this remarkable oc- 
casion! Mediums must look for clues 
in the answers and reactions of the 
sitters, unless they have dug up real 
data from directories, tomb-stones, 
casual glimpses of initials or names, 
and a dozen other ways. The better 
your reaction the more sure you are 
of getting your money’s worth! 


If you are permitted to write a 
question, the job of trapping the med- 
ium is easy. Simply address your ques- 
tion to some one, known or unknown, 
in “spiritland” and ask for information 
that can only be answered specifically 
by reading the question. In this way 
one of the most widely known mediums 
in the country transmitted my father’s 
blessing for the happy marriage of 
my married sister and myself, who had 


been happily married some fifteen 
years! The question read _ thus: 
“Father. Will Sadie Barton and I be 


married this summer?” The connec- 
tion between question and answer is 
obvious to the staunchest believer, even 
though the method of learning the ques- 
tion might not be detected, brazen as 
it was. 


With a few such experiences as your 
own you are in a position to argue in- 
telligently against the “wonderful mes- 
sages” that some of your church folk 
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may believe they are receiving from 
the other side of life. Preach against 
fraudulent mediums if you think it wise, 
warn against them, ridicule them. But 
here as elsewhere personal testimony 
is your most effective weapon. 
Deserves Intelligent Study 

Perhaps we have wandered too far 
afield in dwelling on the nefarious prac- 
tices of the mediums. Yet so closely 
does spiritualism as a religious cult fol- 
low genuine psychical research that it 
is well nigh impossible to separate the 
two in a general treatment such as 
this. I would stress again that, setting 
aside the average seance room and too 
many Spiritualist churches as propa- 
gators of fakery, psychical research as 
such still should command the respect 
and intelligent study of men in the 
ministry. Touching as it does so close 
to one of the cardinal points of Chris- 
tianity, its honest endeavors should be 
encouraged and watched with the 
keenest interest. Our church history 
is replete with mystic experiences that 
science cannot explain. How can we 
flatly deny in toto the validity of sim- 
ilar mystic experiences that come to 
the attention of the societies for psy- 
chical research? With clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, and visions written into 
our Bible, how can we scoff at sub- 
stantiated instances of such today? I 
do not advocate believing anything sim- 
ply because someone else believes it, 
but the deep-rooted conviction of such 
men as Dr. Dwight Bradley and Dr. 
Elwood Worcester that communication 
with the other side is possible, should 
make us think twice before we ridicule 
the very idea. When L. P. Jacks is 
moved to wonder if a certain experience 
is not beyond the realm of the material, 
in short psychical, I cannot bring my- 
self to believe he is the victim of hal- 
lucination or of an unscrupulous trick- 
ster. 

I believe there is something still to 
he revealed regarding life and death. 
strange experiences that do not come 
in the category of our five senses, 
flashes of—something before which the 
most learned of men are as little chil- 
dren and the wisest of men show their 
wisdom by an unbiased search for truth 
and knowledge. Surely we as minis- 
ters can at least reserve judgment and 
await the verdict of some tomorrow 
when the mystery may be revealed. 

And if there never comes definite, 
pragmatic evidence that those dear to 
us are close enough to communicate, 
science will have fulfilled its noble duty 
in the search for proof of immortality, 
and the message of the risen Christ 
will still bring peace and comfort to 
aching hearts: “1 am the resurrection 
and the life. He that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 


ROOSEVELT CLARIFIES TAYLOR 
APPOINTMENT 


New York—The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
made public here a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in which the Chief 
Executive stated that in appointing 
Myron C. Taylor as his personal rep- 
resentative at the Vatican there was 
“not the slightest intention” to raise 
the question of separation of church 
and state, nor did the appointment 
“constitute the inauguration of formal 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican.” 

“Mr. Taylor,” wrote the President, 
“was sent to Rome to assist parallel 
endeavors for peace and the alleviation 
of suffering; and I am sure that all men 
of goodwill must sympathize with this 
purpose.” 

The President’s letter came in reply 
to an appeal from the Federal Council 
that Mr. Roosevelt “clarify” the Tay- 
lor appointment in view of “uncon- 
tradicted” dispatches from Rome which 
asserted that the President’s repre- 
sentative “will be just as much an am- 
bassador to the Holy See as the rep- 
resentatives of other nations” and 
that he might “remain accredited to 
the Holy See even after Mr. Roosevelt 
ceased to be President.” 

In his letter, President Roosevelt de- 
clared that no public statement is re- 
quired, “or indeed could be made, on 
the basis of a mere press report, which 
so far as I know has not emanated 
from a responsible source.” 





MORMONS MAY TAKE COURT 
ACTION 


Independence, Missouri—Leaders of 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, meeting in their 
biennial general conference here, have 
been asked to institute legal action 
against Vardis Fisher, author of “Chil- 
dren of God,” and against the publish- 
ers of the book, “to the end that public 
retraction of scurrilous and damaging 
matter may result and that the book 
may be suppressed.” 

Members of the church at Inde- 
pendence, which is world headquarters 
of the denomination, together with 
delegates to the conference, have ex- 
pressed their resentment over the novel, 
which is described by the publishers as 
“an epic of the Mormons” and which 
won the Harper fiction prize this sea- 
son. 
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This Chureh Has a Passion for Service 


This is the story of the church which did not have to be urged 


to serve. It was organized for that purpose. 


The story of the 


splendid social program of the Central Church of Christ, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


BLIND man who had straggled 

into Nashville from the East 

Tennessee mountains was grop- 
ing his way, with a little voluntary 
help, to the Central Church of Christ. 
All he knew of this institution was the 
broadcasted daily devotional he had 
heard over his squeaky little radio back 
at home. The fact that in connection 
with these daily services he had heard 
an occasional appeal for contributions 
for destitute families encouraged him 
to believe this church might in some 
way respond to some of his own dire 
needs. Behind his pall of darkness he 
had for years been dependent on rela- 
tives barely able to eke out an exist- 
ence for themselves. 


Perhaps Central Church would finda 
haven for him in some home for the 
blind where he could at least be secure 
in the knowledge of three meals a day 
and a roof over his head. 


On his arrival at the office of the 
four story building that housed the 
work of the church body, he made 
known his mission to Elder Lacy Elrod 
who has charge of the welfare work 
of that institution. Elrod called in one 
of the church’s physicians who gave 
the supplicant a physical check over. 
The medico himself was a member of 
this church and gave his services free 
gratis to such cases. 


After completing his diagnosis the 
doctor astounded his patient by an- 
nouncing that about the best help the 
church could donate to his needs was 
an operation that would restore his 
sight, after which he could probably 
take care of himself. 

“What, do you mean I will be able 
to see again?” asked the overjoyed 
patient. 

“Possibly, if everything works out 
right. You have cataracts. An opera- 
tion might remove them and restore 
your vision. At any rate we can try.” 

When the bandage was removed sev- 
eral days later, a world with all of its 
wonderful visibility burst upon his 
sight. 

He returned to his mountain home 
completely equipped to make his own 
way in the’ world. 

This incident is only one of thou- 
sands of cases in which the Central 




















Upper Picture: Central Church of Christ, Nash- 


Boys’ home is on the third floor. 


Lower Picture: Girls’ home of Central Church 
of Christ, Nashville, Tennessee. 


ville, Tennessee. 








Church of Christ has been ministering 
to human needs. The welfare pro- 
gram of this organization covers such 
a wide field of activity it would be im- 
possible to do it justice in one short 
article. Located in downtown Nash- 
ville it operates through many differ- 
ent channels to reach destitute fam- 
ilies and individuals. Under Mr. Elrod 
families all over the city who are tem- 
porarily down and out through no fault 
of their own are contacted at inter- 
vals by social workers of the church 
and their needs reported. 

In the church building there has 
been maintained for many years a med- 
ical clinic. The membership of the 
church has on its rolls some of the 
finest physicians and surgeons in Nash- 
ville who give a certain amount of free 
time to this department of activity. In 








By Ross L. Holman 


this clinic physical disabilities of des- 
titute families are checked and medical 
treatment and operations are cheer- 
fully given. 
Boys’ Home 

There was the ten-year-old boy 
whose mother was dead and father had 
deserted him. He was given refuge in 
the boys’ home which the church main- 
tains. He was sent to the Vanderbilt 
Hospital at the church’s expense for 
an operation for mastoids. After re- 
covery he was placed in a private home 
which was later broken up by death 
and other misfortunes. The boy came 
back to the church home where he was 
nursed through two spells of pneu- 
monia. He was later placed in an or- 
phanage. He contracted St. Vitus 
dance and was sent by the church to 
a fresh air camp where he was almost 
completely cured. Back again in the 
church home he is now seventeen years 
of age, has been found employment 
through the church’s employment 
agency, is paying rent at the full room 
rate and is completely self-sustaining. 


In addition to its medical depart- 
ment the church maintains a dental 
clinic operated by dentists who are 
members of the congregation and hun- 
dreds of people get free service on 
badly neglected teeth. An old clothes 
department is kept and replenished by 
the members and a large number of 
dry goods stores that donate at inter- 
vals. Hundreds of ragged boys and 
girls have been lifted out of their in- 
feriority complexes with suits and 
dresses from the wardrobes of this de- 
partment. 

Girls’ Home 

The Boys’ Home is on the third and 
fourth floors of the church building 
proper. The Girls’ Home is in a three- 
story brick in the block adjoining. Both 
homes can handle about one hundred 
and they run at full capacity at all 
times. 

Although each home has had a num- 
ber of stranded youngsters in its 
charge who have been temporarily shel- 
tered and provided employment, one of 
their chief functions is to help poor 
boys and girls get an education in 
Nashville’s colleges. 


A girl, for instance, wants to take 
a business course. She is the daughter 
of a poverty ridden sharecropper but 
has a creditable high school education 
and a keen ambition to make some- 
thing of herself. Her parents sorely 
need her help. A business college will 
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take her note for the tuition if she 
can make arrangements about her 
board. She hears of the Central 
Church home; makes an appeal, is 
investigated, found to be a worthy 
case and is furnished room and board 
while attending school. If she is able 
to pay a little on her board the home 
accepts a little; if not she is boarded 
free and located in a,job by the home 
management after graduation. 

Miss Margaret Daniels who has been 
employed by the church to manage the 
Girls’ Home has been unusually suc- 
cessful in finding employment for her 
girls, whether attending school or 
given refuge from some _ poverty 
stricken home. She has made:it part 
of her job to get acquainted with as 
many employers in Nashville and sur- 
rounding territory as it is possible to 
contact. 

An employer answers his phone and 
hears: “Miss Daniels talking. I have 
a girl who will fit right into your or- 
ganization and give you faithful ser- 
vice, because I know her and know she 
has it in her.” Rarely ever is a boss 
disappointed in one for whom Miss 
Daniels vouches. She averages a place- 
ment of two girls a week in employ- 
ment, which represents a complete 
turnover a year of home capacity of 
one hundred. 

Not only are girls helped to find 
themselves but Miss Daniels has been 
a mother confessor to them all. Natur- 
ally many a girl for whom she is re- 
sponsible has many personal problems. 
She may be entirely ignorant of the 
ways of the world and is encouraged 
to bring all her perplexities to the home 
manager. 

Every girl has learned that regard- 
less of how intimate her problem is, 


- her confidence is never betrayed. 


Children’s Day Home 

Among the activities in which Cen- 
tral Church has engaged is the main- 
tenance of a day home to care for 
children of working mothers. Widowed 
mothers left with small children have 
found this refuge a godsend. It en- 
ables them to leave their charges in 
the care of a capable kindergarten 
manager who knows how to entertain 
the tots and make them feel at home 
until the mother calls for them in the 
afternoon. This home has been one 
of the outstanding works of Central 
Church, though at present it is not 
operating, since other agencies in the 
city are now available for this purpose. 

“Well, what does Central Church 
use for money in all of these activ- 
ities?” I am asked. “Surely it costs 
something to carry them along.” 

It does, and nearly all of it comes 
out of the Sunday collection plate. 
There are, of course, many wealthy 
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Saints and Sinners Cast Stones 


Let the sinless cast the first stone. 


HE sinless will not throw stones. 

The sinful dare not. That business 

is unbecoming saints, it is forbid- 
den to sinners. Stone-casting is the 
privilege of those who are too Christ- 
like to do it. Saints have no desire to 
do it, sinners have no right to do it. 
That ends the accursed stone-throwing 
business in the church. 

One of the deep tragedies of the 
church is the way the wayward are 
handled. Each church has in it some 
that are worldly, some that are un- 
worthy of the holy body of Christ. 
They shame and discredit the church 
terribly. Over them the pastor has 
many hours of grief. How shall they 
be handled? 

They may be condemned, scandalized, 
socially cast out, stoned; or they may 
be patiently and prayerfully won back 
to the good life. But each church also 
has in it some that are self-righteous, 
holier-than-thou members who assume 
the Pharisaic role of snubbing, judg- 
ing and gossiping about the weak and 
faltering ones. Sometimes these are 
the loud-professing and no doubt well- 
meaning members. They destroy in- 
stead of save. 

There are sins of the flesh such as 
adultery, theft, gambling, drunkenness 
and revelling which the weak and in- 
discreet fall into. There are also sins 
of the spirit such as envy, strife, back- 
biting, pride, evil speaking, evil think- 
ing and refusing to forgive, into which 
the rest of us fall. It is noteworthy 
that in dealing with the sins of the 
flesh, Jesus was patient and forgiving. 
But in handling the sins of the spirit 
he dealt out his most scathing denuncia- 
tions and imperative condemnations. 

He “ate with Publicans and sinners.” 
Will we? He pitied and pardoned the 





members, but. every one affiliated knows 
the demands made on the church and 
contributes accordingly. A few con- 
tributions come in from the radio 
audience and other sources but the bulk 
of the money contributions is dropped 
in the plate as it passes around. 

The social service program was born 
with the church in 1924. Mr. A. M. 
Burton, president of the Life and 
Casualty Insurance Company, dreamed 
of a church which would combine the 
social program with religious convic- 
tion. The church was organized for 
Christian service. The present pastor 
of the church is E. W. McMillan. 


By J. Harmon Dutton 


penitent. Do we? If we did could we 
not love the most of them back into 
the good life. 


Love knows no _ jealousy. 


“Love is very penitent 

and kind. 

Love is never glad when others go 

wrong, love is gladdened by goodness, 

always slow to expose, always eager to 

believe the best. Love never fails.” 

In thinking of another’s faults, pray 
don’t forget your own; 

For he who lives in a house of glass 
must never throw a stone. 

If we have nothing else to do than talk 
of another’s sin, 

It is better that we look at home and 
at that place begin. 





UPHOLDS RIGHT TO ATTACK 
RELIGIONS 


Mineola, New York—Ruling that the 
right to attack established religions is 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, Nassau County Court 
Justice Cortland A. Johnson reversed 
a conviction by the City Court of the 
City of Long Beach, Long Island, of 
13 members of the sect of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses on charges of disorderly con- 
duct and ordered their fines remitted 
to them. 

Describing the defendants as dis- 
senters who “of necessity establish 
religions” in spreading their beliefs, 
Judge Johnson, in a 32-page decision, 
declared: “I think that the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights are intended 
to and do guarantee to them the right 
to do that very thing. There is guar- 
anteed even to the atheist, rights equal 
to those of religious sects in freedom 
of expressing his views. 

“We may well say that these de- 
fendants, in the manner of which they 
exercised their rights, were guilty of 
a lack of manners and bad taste, but 
those errors are not to be corrected by 
convictions for disorderly conduct.” 


The 13 members of the sect were con- 
victed by City Court Judge J. Charles 
Zimmerman on the complaint of former 
City Police Chief Edward J. Agnew, 
of Long Beach, following their pro- 
cession along the sidewalk of one of 
Long Beach’s main streets, in single 
file, on the night of June 21, last. They 
distributed pamphets advertising a 
meeting at which “Judge” Rutherford 
was to speak and carried placards 
reading, “Religion Is a Snare and a 
Racket,” and “Serve God and Christ 
the King.” Some of them according to 
Mr. Agnew, made remarks disparag- 
ing to the Roman Catholic Church. 
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A Federated Church Solves 


Small Town Problem 


Here is an interesting experience of the effort to solve the church 


problem in a small New York community. 


The author of the 


article is the pastor of the Federated Church. His name is well 
known to the older readers of “Church Management” for his 
contributions in the past. 


ESIDES the Roman Catholic 
B Church the village of McLean, 

Tompkins County, New York, with 
a neighborhood population of about 
300, has four church buildings but only 
one church. The Episcopal and Metho- 
dist Churches are closed, the latter re- 
cently abandoned by action of the East 
Syracuse Conference for a year at least, 
the former long since changed into a 
residence. The Federated Church occu- 
pies the Baptist Church building in 
summer, and, on account of better heat- 
ing facilities, the Universalist Church 
building in winter. 

The Federated Church is made up of 
organized units from the Baptist, Uni- 
versalist and Methodist Churches, each 
headed by a chairman; also of a few 
unorganized Episcopalians, Presbyter- 
ians, etc. All these groups, organized 
and otherwise, work together for the 
whole church in a remarkably fine spirit 
of cooperation. The writer might also 
be called a federated pastor, as his 
father’s parents were Methodists; his 
mother’s parents were Baptists. When 
they were married they joined an Epis- 
copal Church, but later changed to a 
Congregational Church in which he was 
christened as a child. He has been a 
Presbyterian minister for many years 
and is still a member of a Presbytery. 

The movement to federate the Mc- 
Lean churches was started about twenty 
years ago. Official federation was ac- 
complished in 1931 under the pastor- 
ate of William Wiser in one of the 
then existing local churches. Today 
the church is thoroughly organized with 
a board of deacons, a program and ac- 
tivities committee and a finance com- 
mittee made up mainly of representa- 
tives from the denominational groups; 
also the usual choir, Young People’s So- 
ciety, Sunday school, Women’s Guild, 
etc. There is also a treasurer and 
clerk. Administrative affairs are su- 
pervised by a church chairman who is a 
member ex-officio of all organizations. 
A complete written constitution, for- 
mally adopted by vote of the congre- 
gation and recently revised, defines and 
regulates all matters of organization 
and procedure. The denominational 






By Henry H. Barstow 


ters are members or affiliates of the 
Federated Church, with their children. 

The church at present has no stand- 
ing debt, few unpaid bills, an excellent 
parsonage and a competent set of of- 
ficers. The pastor has little direct 


























These four churches: 


Baptist (upper left), 
Methodist (lower right) have federated under the leadership of a Presbyterian minister 


Universalist (upper right), 


Episcopal (lower left) and 








groups are retained partly because of 
property holdings and _ investments, 
partly because some members prefer 
to retain their denominational con- 
nections. 


The latest organization is a Sunday 
school class, formed last fall for young 
married people, college students mostly 
at Cornell University which is near by, 
teachers in the local centralized school 
and other older young people. This 
group fills the gap so painfully evident 
in many churches between the ages of 
eighteen and forty, and promises to be 
one of the most numerous and valuable 
groups in the church. They call them- 
selves the “Triple-M Class”: misters, 
misseses and misses. 


Church membership is about 130; 
Sunday school about the same. The 
record attendance at the latter this 
season was 132. The population in and 
around McLean ranges about 300, near- 
ly all of whom, outside the Catholic 
Church, at all interested in church mat- 


official responsibility other than ad- 
visory supervision, pastoral and com- 
munity service and leadership of pro- 
grams and public worship. The present 
one recently took up his work and 
writes of conditions largeiy as he found 
them, 


What Federation Has Accomplished 
The entire set-up is an outstanding 
example of the infinite superiority of 
one well organized and active church 
in a farming community over four or 
five pitiful little sectarian groups all 
starving to death and each blaming its 
troubles on the rest, a fact vividly 
illustrated by the story of how the 
present accomplishment was _ reached. 


When the movement for federation 
started there were about fifteen persons 
in each Sunday school. After much 
consu!‘xtion the Baptist and Methodist 
Sunday schools arranged for joint ses- 
sions, which continued for about a year. 
After s<veral invitations and some hesi- 
tation the Universalist Sunday school 
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also united. Meanwhile the church 
services continued separately in each 
church. 


The next step was an arrangement 
by which one visiting minister occupied 
the pulpit in each church for four 
months, the others meeting with which- 
ever one was being used. This arrange- 
ment continued for about three years. 
It finally became evident that a resi- 
dent minister was needed and for a 
number of years that need was partially 
supplied by ministers studying for de- 
grees at Cornell, preaching Sundays, 
occupying a local parsonage, and doing 
such administrative and pastoral work 
as their time permitted. The present 
pastorate is the first full-time resident 
arrangement the Federated Church has 
had. 

Local leaders of the movement from 
its first inception tell grim tales of stub- 
born opposition, harsh recrimination 
and criticism that at times marked the 
long struggle toward unity. Denomi- 
national loyalty, outside interference 
by sectarian officials and petty local 
wrangles obstructed progress but were 
frankly faced and finally overcome by 
considerations of plain common sense 
and the application of Christian spirit. 
The desired result finally was accom- 
plished by mutual concessions and pa- 
tient determination. Hardly a trace is 
now left of the long struggle. Even 
non-sectarian hymn books and Sunday 
school quarterlies are used, by general 
agreement, in order to avoid cause for 
irritations. 

Compared with the pitiful and un- 
pardonable situation today in many 
other rural communities it is, to cite 
Dante, as Paradise to Purgatory. I 
choose Purgatory rather than the In- 
ferno because Purgatory does claim to 
offer a chance for improvement. I have 
seen some communities that deliberate- 
ly prefer the sectarian Inferno type. 
It is not profanity but the sad truth to 
say that literally many of them have 
an h-e-double-l of a situation. McLean, 
compared with that sort of thing, to use 
a phrase from an old hymn, is a “little 
heaven below.” 

The chief problem of a federated 
church is the cultivation and handling 
of missionary and other benevolent in- 
terests which are so largely adminis- 
tered by denominational agencies. We 
are earnestly seeking an adequate solu- 
tion to that problem. Otherwise the 
McLean Federated Church is by far the 
most interesting and stimulating rural 
church its pastor has ever known. 
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The Preacher and Pious Rackets 


tional human sympathies, is on the 

“sucker” list of every group or in- 
dividual interested in the promotion of 
pious rackets. He is at the head of the 
list of every book agent who arrives in 
any community to dispose of his wares. 
Every member of the clergy is known 
to be interested in books, and he also 
is known as susceptible to persuasion. 
As a result, unless he is quite wary, the 
preacher is apt to discover his library 
stocked with book sets foisted upon him 
by eloquent book peddlers. 

While there are legitimate and thor- 
oughly honest book salesmen, one of the 
worst rackets is that conducted by dis- 
reputable peddlers of Bibles and re- 
ligious books. This will be illustrated 
from a recent experience of the writer. 
The particular peddler to be described 
has many counterparts in all sections 
of the United States. He preys upon 
the gullible. That he succeeds in ex- 
ploiting people is a tribute to the fact 
that religion is generally taken at face 
value by the mass of people, and that 
people are slow to regard those 
dealing with anything religious as be- 
ing anything other than they profess 
to be. 

The pious racketeer in question came 
to the writer’s office a few weeks ago 
as the representative of a publishing 
house which deals in a well known line 
of Bibles and Bible stories for chil- 
dren. However, the salesman was cell- 
ing upon a preacher who has grown 
“hard boiled” with all book peddlers. 
He knows that he can buy any books 
required through his own or other de- 
nominational book stores, or from local 
concerns which are paying taxes and 
are supporting community institutions. 
When he was informed that he was 
facing a “no sale” situation, the peddler 
asked fer a list of names of church 
school teachers. He encountered an- 
other barrier. This preacher never 
gives lists of members of the congre- 
gation to anyone for any type of com- 
mercial enterprise. If he should do so, 
most salesmen have no compunction, 
when calling upon his prospect list, 
in stating that he has been sent by the 
pastor of First Church. The prospect, 
rarely if ever, thinks of going to the 
telephone to check the accuracy of the 
claim. 

This peddler was not unduly de- 
spondent over his two-fold rejection 
experience and requested permission 
to make a tour of the church plant 


"[ io preacher, because of his tradi- 


*Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Ardmore, 
Oklahoma. 


By Horace Craig Casey* 


which he had admired very much. Per- 
mission being granted, he began his 
tour. A few minutes later the janitor 
reported to the pastor that the visitor 
had now departed from the church, 
taking with him one of the pulpit 
Bibles. 

A preacher with Irish traits in evi- 
dence, accompanied by the janitor, set 
out in pursuit of the departed guest. 
He was next encountered in a neighbor- 
ing church which he discovered to be 
empty. While exporing that building, 
he had broken through a locked door 
and had become attached to a valuable 
prayer book Close contact with this 
pious racketeer revealed that he was 
intoxicated. 

On being taken to police headquar- 
ters, he admitted his thefts and sur- 
rendered the books stolen. He said he 
had hoped to sell them for a couple of 
dollars each. The technique of this 
sort of salesmanship would be: He 
would arrive at a prospect’s home with 
a very fine Bible which had become 
somewhat worn, having been carried as 
a sample for some time and which he 
was willing to let go at a great dis- 
count. 

People, especially women, are always 
interested if there is a bargain, even 
in Bibles. The salesman makes the 
sale, which is all profit, in that he did 
not have to pay anything for the book 
which he sold. 

At police headquarters, it was dis- 
covered that this particular petty pious 
racketeer had plied his trade through- 
out a large portion of the United States. 
The police expressed the opinion, from 
their investigations, that he would go 
into a community, sell his books, collect 
a down payment as large as he could 
secure, give the customer a receipt, and 
then sometimes “forget” all about the 
transaction; with the customer having 
nothing but a receipt to show for his 
generosity. Thus we have the story of 
the dishonest itinerant peddler of Bibles 
and religious books. 

Another pious racket is that of sell- 
ing advertising to provide hymnals for 
a church. Most churches need new or 
more hymnals, and preachers are par- 
ticularly susceptible to the lure. Per- 
mission is granted to secure advertising 
to be placed in hymnals which will be 
provided the church. The advertising 
is secured from merchants of the com- 
munity. Sometimes the hymn books 
are provided. There are known cases 
where no books ever appeared. In any 
case, the good will of the community 

(Turn to page 444) 
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seems to be at the side of the church. 


These characteristic signs have a mission. .At the left, Sounda Avenue Cvngregational 
Church, Lisle, New York; at the right, sign of Congregational Church, Eureka, Kansas. 











Church, Riverhead, Long Island; center, Congregational 
Note that this sign points the way to main entrance which 








Your Church Sign 


Mr. Scotford who travels much gives here some first observations 
regarding effective church signs. His suggestions for effective 
publicity will interest you. 


HEN I went to my first parish 

in an Oklahoma county seat 27 

years ago every church in the 
town was completely and _ perfectly 
anonymous. Automobiles were curious 
but uncertain vehicles; newcomers ‘were 
scarce. The natives knew which 
church was which. Preachers came 
and went rapidly. A sign smacked of 
ecclesiastical vanity. 

The early church signs were of the 
same shape and sometimes of the same 
material as tombstones. They bore 
the name of the church and _ pastor, 
his address (for the convenience of 
those who wished to be married) and 
a considerable list of church services 
with their hours. An elaborate sign 
pre-supposed a busy church. Some- 


times choir practice and even the dea- 
cons’ meeting was announced. Usually 
the veracity of such announcements 
was in adverse proportion to their 


verbosity. Putting a meeting on the 
sign does not make it happen! When 
ministers changed one name _ was 
painted out and another in. Only 
sometimes the paint washed off and 
the ghosts of the past made their ap- 
pearance. 

Next came the movable letter bul- 
letin board. The first ones were white 
on black, the later ones black on white 
—legibility putting dignity to flight. 
The tendency has been for the letters 
to get larger and larger with an in- 
creasing measure of nocturnal illumi- 
nation. 

Where many pedestrians pass a 
church such a board has large useful- 
ness. However, it will not work auto- 
matically. The virtue of movable let- 
ters is their movability. When they 
are allowed to stay put for an in- 
definite period of time they have no 
more pulling power than any other 


By John R. Scotford 


sign. Keeping a bulletin board up- 
to-date is a lively and rather ath- 
letic job for which the janitor 
rarely has the literary qualifica- 
tions. Usually it is up to the min- 
ister. When the sign is new he 
adorns it with bright and original 
remarks, but after a time the ser- 
mon topics are lucky if they are 
changed once in seven days, while 
the ultimate surrender to laziness is 
to simply announce the hours of 
serveie and let it go at that. Of 
course, it is an open question wheth- 
er announcing sermon topics does not 
deter more people from coming to 
church than it attracts. That depends 
somewhat upon how skillfully they are 
worded, but a sign that is changed 
regularly suggests a lively and well 
run organization to the passerby. 
Today vastly more people travel on 
rubber tires than on leather soles. This 
is particularly true of those who at- 
tend our Protestant churches. Our 
practice in regard to church signs 
needs to be re-thought in the light of 
this fact. It is not safe for an auto- 
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mobile driver to even glance at either 
a tombstone or movable letter type of 
sign. Even those who are riding with 
him find this a bit difficult to do. Those 
who cater to the motorist long ago 
ceased to put their messages parallel 
with the highway. The only sign the 
autoist sees is one at right angles to 
the road. A few churches have al- 
ready learned this lesson; many more 
need to do so. If a church is on a 
motor highway its sign should be near 
the road, at right angles to it, and 
lettered on both sides. As the number 
of words which can be read when 
travelling at even the moderate speed 
of thirty miles an hour is exceedingly 
limited, the message of the sign should 
be exceedingly brief. Ordinarily the 
name of the church and the hour of 
morning worship is enough. Such 
signs can easily be made things of 
beauty both in their design and in their 
lettering. Nearly every church has 
some one who is glad to express his 
artistic impulses in making a good 
design, while the Boy Scouts or some 
similar organization can do the actual 
work. Few projects are more easily 
managed than this. 

An attractive and appealing name 
adds much to the effectiveness of a 
sign. In a certain Vermont town is a 
beautiful church whose architecture, 
landscaping and other appointments 
have obviously been the object of loving 
concern on the part of intelligent peo- 
ple—except the sign. It reads ‘“‘Con- 
gregational Church.” Apparently its 
function is to keep Christian Scientists 
and Latter Day Saints from entering 
unawares. It certainly does not beckon 
to the wayfarer to come in. 

Our denominational labels are neither 
distinctive nor appealing. Both the 
pope and the Episcopalians get on very 
nicely without putting them on the 
front of their churches. They suggest 
the chain store psychology. They may 
well be put in letters just large enough 
so that the inquisitive can decipher 
them but so small that he who runs 
may not read them. For the multitude 
their pulling power is exceedingly 
slight. Our churches stand for some- 
thing vastly more important than their 
denominational affiliation. 

Neither is there any virtue in nam- 
ing churches after digits. “First” 
sounds smug; “Second” suggests an 
ecclesiastical inferiority complex, while 
the higher numbers are plain stupid. 
On the other hand, a distinctive name 
is a priceless asset—such as “Church 
of the Pilgrimage” at Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts; “Church of the Covenant” 
in Cleveland; “Church of the Wide 
Fellowship” at Southern Pines, North 
Carolina. The naming of churches 
after the saints of the church is, of 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by 


Thomas H. Warner 











Hymns have not always formed a 
part of public worship. A church at 
Horselydown, England, had been accus- 
tomed to sing a hymn after the Lord’s 
Supper as that was scriptural. In 1691 
a new minister was called. He “moved 
for public singing in the church.” Some 
of the brethren were greatly upset. It 
was finally agreed that those who were 
for singing in public might do so only 
after the last prayer, while those who 
objected to the innovation “might for- 
bear, or if they please quietly to go 
out.” The secretary of the church was 
evidently a literalist. He made this er- 
try in the minutes, “The elders did meet 


together, none being absent save 
Brother Knowles who is dead.” 
* % oe 


The pastor of a Scotch kirk posted 
the following notice in the church ves- 
tibule: “The person who stole ‘Songs 
of the Sanctuary’ from pew No. 32 
should improve the opportunity of sing- 
ing them here, as he will have no occa- 
sion to sing them hereafter.” 

% * * 

At a mass temperance meeting a 
song service preceded the coming of the 
speakers to the platform. When they 
appeared they were led by the Metho- 
dist minister, a tall, well-built man. At 
that moment the audience was singing 
the stanza from the old gospel hymn, 
“Hold the Fort,” which goes as fol- 
lows: 

“See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on.” 
* * * 

An English minister was preaching 
at the workhouse. The hymns were 
selected by the young lady who acted 
as organist. He said: “What amused 
me, and almost made me lose my grav- 
ity, was the exceeding inappropriate- 
ness of the last verse of one of the 








course, historically correct. Various 
denominations are likewise consistent 
when names of local churches mark 
epochs or events. Names which indi- 
cate physical location seem to be com- 
ing more and more in vogue. Here is 
a chance to exercise brains, ingenuity 
and imagination. The nomenclature of 
Protestantism is hopelessly stodgy, but 
it does not need to be so. Why not 


think up a really good name for your 
church? 

Next to an attractive building on a 
good location, an artistic sign is one 
of the most effective channels of pub- 
licity open to a church. 


hymns. Imagine, if you can, a prett; 
large audience, living on the Leiceste: 
rates, singing in the presence of one ot 
the guardians too, the following verse 

‘And may the gospel’s joyful sound, 

Enforced by mighty grace, 

Awaken many sinners round 

To come and fill this place.’ ” 
* * * 

When Father Cummings was super- 
intendent of the Little Wanderers’ 
Home, he attended a watch night serv- 
ice. He closed his testimony by say- 
ing, “It may be but a month longer 
that I shall be here, perhaps a week, 
or even before the close of another day 
I shall be gone.” He had hardly seated 
himself when a voice started the old 
hymn: 

“OQ why do you wait, dear brother: 

O why do you tarry so long?” 

cg * * 

A conservative denomination took the 
position that pipe organs, pianos and 
kindred musical instruments have no 
place in a house of worship. It was 
opposed to instrumental music “as a 
corrupt form of worship.” 

a a 1K 

This letter was sent to a firm of or- 
gan builders in reply to one asking a 
church if it would be interested in the 
purchase of a new organ. 

“Dear Sirs: Yours at hand. I would 
first say we do not desire a pipe organ 
in our new church—we have no place 
for one. We are not quite ready to sell 
our birthright to heaven yet. We are 
commended to make melody in our 
hearts to the Lord, not on pipe organs, 
or horns or fiddles. There is more 
glory to God in the music of a splinter 
on an old rail than there is on 10,000 
pipe organs. God is sure displeased 
with manufactured wind worship. Read 
Amos 6:1-5; Ephesians 5:19; Colossians 
3:16. God bless you! I hope that you 
will give this matter some serious 
thought in the light of Jesus and the 
judgment. If you do, God will lead you 
out of the business.” 

oo * * 

Some years ago much feeling was 
aroused in a church near Marshallville, 
Ohio, because the liberal element want- 
ed to install a piano in place of the old 
organ. There was much discussion, but 
the liberal element won, and a piano 
was purchased. One of the aged sisters 
called the piano “the instrument of the 
devil.” She declared, “The Lord will 
get even with you if we can’t.” During 
a severe storm the rear part of the 
church was blown down, and the piano 
was found in the basement. But the 
old organ stood in the corner where it 
had been placed unscratched. The good 
sister was sure that the storm was a 
direct visitation from God, to show his 
displeasure over the introduction of the 
piano. 
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This Country Church Prospers 


A city dweller would call it “open country” at Greenleaf, Idaho. 
But in that little community is a Quaker church which has a 


record many city churches would be proud to boast. 
three hundred people attend its services Sunday 
nearly two hundred attend the evening service; 


Nearly 
mornings; 
one hundred 


young people go to summer conference. Here is a story which 
is worth your reading. The author is the pastor of the church. 


REENLEAF was named not for 


the foliage (for the foliage was 

nothing but sage brush and 
grease wood thirty-five years ago) but 
rather for the Quaker poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Whittier, Califor- 
nia, had been settled some years pre- 
viously, so when a new exodus west- 
ward began from Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Kansas to Idaho, his middle name 
was chosen. People came and filled 
the Boise Valley when news filtered 
eastward of water for irrigation as the 
great Arrowrock Dam neared comple- 
tion. These hardy pioneers endured the 
entire gamut of difficulty in the early 
years, but in time the desert blossomed 
as the rose and this new community 
took on proportions. 

One of the first projects undertaken 
was the organization of a Sunday school 
and one man gave ten acres to the 
“Lord’s work.” A courageous pastor 
was called and accepted, upon receipt 
of a letter of invitation, which read 
in part, “We cannot now promise thee 
any support, but we have a great op- 
portunity here.” A chapel 32 feet by 
50 feet was erected by donation labor, 
and later on a parsonage was added to 
the material improvement. The small 
community has gathered around a store, 
a blacksmith shop, a mill and two filling 
stations. The church has grown and 
prospered through the years until now 
the membership totals 429. A “swarm- 
ing” process to other communities has 
helped in setting up four other 
churches. The average attendance for 


the last vear was 288 for the Sunday 
morning worship, 192 Sunday evenings 
and 79 for prayer meetings. Our four 
Christian Endeavor societies boast 130 
members. We now send out twenty-five 
workers each Sunday morning to other 
communities to maintain union Sunday 
schools. 

What is the secret of this successful 
country church? How can this church 
maintain itself in the face of twentieth 
century trend to the city? What meth- 
ods have been used by the pastors of 
the past and their congregations to 
build up a strong church? What can 
other country churches learn from the 
history of Greenleaf? These questions 
are all pertinent and I shall try to an- 
swer them, at least in part. Of course, 
ways and methods used in one locality 
cannot be veneered on to another situa- 
tion. City methods will not work in the 
country. But what general ideas may 
be of value if used elsewhere? 
Devotional Emphasis 

At the base of the pyramid of all 
activity at Greenleaf are the- prayer 
meetings. Yes, people still meet to 
pray! The folks at Greenleaf are united 
in feeling that this is most important 
in the life of the church. The ladies 
of the church meet for prayer on Mon- 
day afternoon, and the men gather on 
Monday evenings. Two prayer meet- 
ings are held once a week after school 
for high school boys and girls and 
about 50 per cent of the students at- 
tend. Leaders are appointed by the 
students themselves. The mid-week 


By Milo Clifton Ross 


meeting is given over to Bible study, 
testimony and prayer. Pre-prayer serv- 
ices are held before the Christian En- 
deavor meetings. This idea of prayer 
groups for different ages and for men 
and women, boys and girls, seems to 
work. In the harvest season, many 
times only a few men attend, but gen- 
erally throughout the year these groups 
are maintained. Prayer requests are 
received and the groups respond. We 
feel that the prayer emphasis is the 
“life of the church.” A large number 
of participants is not necessary for a 
successful prayer meeting, so no church, 
however small, needs to feel discour- 
aged about small beginnings. 


Democratic Government 

Of course, Quakers are “sold” on 
their democratic government, but it 
must be recognized with all its faults 
because of mismanagement, such a 
policy produces leadership and respon- 
sibility. We try to give every adult 
member an activity in the church work. 
So at least half of our membership is 
appointed to some committee task, posi- 
tion in the Sunday school staff, the 


‘ 


musical program or with affiliated 
groups. Every new member is asked 


to state his preference for his work, 
and a standing nominating committee 
endeavors to place the applicants in 
positions for the development of their 
talents and aptitudes. Every one of our 
young people has a position in the 
young people’s societies. Many times 
pastors chafe when the assigned task is 
not accomplished as we should like but 
we believe that the goal of democracy 
in church work makes the strivings and 
the blunders even worth while. 


Young People’s Work 

We use our young people! How? 
As understudies on all of the commit- 
tees. As assistant teachers in the Sun- 
day school. Then we have them take 
part in the devotional periods at the 
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beginning of worship. They lead the 
music. They sing over our radio broad- 
cast. They maintain our “out-posts.” 
We offer them a variety of social ac- 
tivities, rallies, etc. There is a high 
school choir which is presented in con- 
cert once a month. All of these activi- 
ties are managed by the young people 
themselves with the counsel of church 
officers. At least 90 per cent of our 
young people attend the services of the 
church. 


At a recent Sunday morning meeting, 
eight of our young men “called” to the 
Christian ministry, had complete charge 
of the service. They managed every- 
thing from the congregational singing 
to receiving the offering and delivering 
short messages. 

Some ten years ago, a gymnasium 
with stage for plays was built, and is 
constantly used throughout the winter. 
Our tennis courts and ball field are in 
demand in season. A drama guild, 
composed of the college age, presents 
two or three plays and pageants 
through the winter season. We coop- 
erate with the “4 H” clubs and Parent- 
Teacher Association in vocational 
training and family interests. We take 
at least 100 of our folks to a summer 
camp at Payette Lakes, McCall, Idaho. 
All of this has been very worthwhile, 
and we believe that it has “paid” the 
community all the sacrifice necessary 
to maintain this program. 

Country Church Economics 

About eighteen years ago, one of my 
predecessors, Lindley Wells, was deeply 
concerned about the haphazard, ineffi- 
cient manner of caring for the church 
finances. Underneath this, he found 
the problem of great distance to mar- 
kets, excessive freight rates, income 
only in the summer, and complementary 
problems which, of course, hindered 
country stewardship and missionary 
giving, as well as the education for our 
young people, etc. What was to be 
done? Counsel from an agricultural! 
expert was acted upon and farmers 
were encouraged to produce crops of 
small bulk. Since that time our dis- 
trict has become a leading one in the 
production of garden seeds, sugar beets, 
eggs, butter, cheese and powdered milk. 
Thus the entire output of a large farm 
can be reduced to a few hundreds of 
pounds of seed. With the emphasis 
given to increased dairy herds, local 
hay and grain are used on the farm, 
the fertilizer builds up the soil and bi- 
weekly cream checks have stabilized 
the church income. Most of our con- 
gregation belongs to a butter coopera- 
tive which now numbers about 4,000 


members. 
Then, at that time, we began 
using the duplex envelopes. Our bud- 


get for local expenses and benevolences 
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averages about $4,000.00 annually— 
this year being a little under that 
amount. For the last few years, too, 
we have been using the calendar plan 
of pledging, wherein a person pledges 
to sponsor the church for a certain 
number of days throughout the year. 
A day equals ten dollars. Pledges 
range from one-fourth day, pledged 
by children, to as high as ten or twelve 
days. Signees pay weekly or monthly 
as they wish. In the country many 
faithful supporters of the church feel 
they cannot pledge because of doubt in 
the amount of theair yearly income, 
and so we consider that the budget will 
be raised if 50 per cent is pledged. This 
year 61 per cent is pledged by this 
writing. In all of this we have con- 
sistently tried to keep our church “next 
to the soil,” and are trying to adapt 
our plans to fit the country situation. 


Community Life 

We have worked with the philosophy 
that the church should dominate the 
life of the community. We believe that 
the church should be made the center 
of all wholesome activities and inter- 
ests. This’ has meant constant adjust- 
ments to fit into the changing social 
desires of each generation. 

For a number of years we used 
lyceum courses. But that has gone the 
way of the Chatauqua. To offer a sub- 
stitute program through the winter, we 
now arrange three or four family 
nights, sometimes of a cultural nature 
with concerts, lectures, moving pictures 
of our mission fields, etc. In the cul- 
tural type of program, we follow the 
concert or lecture with social activi- 
ties or educational features held in dif- 
ferent rooms of our educational unit, 
or in the gymnasium. These range 
from “How to Grow Roses,” for the 
ladies, to committee meetings, and par- 
ties for the children. We have used a 
marimba orchestra, Senator William E. 
Borah, Ex-Governor Baldridge of Idaho, 
Mrs. Clarence E Pickett, of Philadel- 
phia, who had just returned from 
Europe, and others. At these times, a 
committee sends invitations to all new- 
comers and non-church people of the 
community. Another committee of 
“hosts” mingles informally through the 
crowd greeting folk and extending an 
invitation to the services. 


We maintain a Farmers’ Club, a 
Men’s Chorus, a Geology Club for high 
school boys and the big-sister idea for 
the girls. 

Our home missions committee cares 
for needy families. 

We carry on a “Bible Institute,” 
which meets for one night a week 
through six or eight weeks in the win- 
ter. In this, classes are offered in Bible 
study, church membership, Sunday 
schools methods, public speaking and 


’ definitely evangelistic in nature. 


related themes. We use as many musi- 
cians and traveling ministers and mis- 
sionaries as possible. All of these fea- 
tures are calculated to keep the church 
at the center of the spiritual and social 
life of the community. 

Publicity 

We have used through the years the 
various forms of legitimate advertis- 
ing, such as newspaper notices, posters 
in store windows in surrounding towns, 
Sunday bulletins, parish paper and the 
radio. The radio has brought us re- 
turns all out of proportion to the money 
expended. Six of our churches cooper- 
ate in a religious request program un- 
der the title of “Quaker Hour.” We 
have our theme song and general fea- 
tures which characterize the broadcast, 
announcement of location of all the 
churches and the time of their services, 
as well as special emphasis to coming 
events. But the cooperating churches 
are actually on the air but one Sunday 
in six. Probably none of our churches 
would have been able to finance a pro- ° 
gram alone, nor had we talent sufficient 
to keep up interest, but this method 
gives us a maximum of publicity at 
one-sixth the cost. 

The parish paper is a mimeographed 
eight-page monthly. The church treas- 
ury subsidizes its publication to the ex- 
tent of materials. A complete mailing 
list of all members is kept, as well as 
all other folk of the surrounding area 
which we can contact. The list is con- 
stantly revised and enlarged through 
our guest register. On the first Sunday 
of the month the ushers distribute a 
copy to each family, and the following 
week a committee mails out the remain- 
ing copies to the absentees. 
Evangelism 

In the words of Herbert Lockyer, it 
is “evangelize or fossilize.” Our church 
is conservative in its theology, but we 
are using new methods and adapting 
old ones. A daily vacation Bible school 
is offered in the summer, At least once 
a year we secure an evangelist for a 
series of meetings. Our program for 
weeks in advance centers in the spir- 
itual preparation for the “harvest,” and 
then for months afterward in catechiz- 
ing and in preparation for church mem- 
bership. Our Sunday evenings are all 
I be- 
lieve that the general public wants the 
old-time gospel. True, we “dress up” 
the program with chorus singing, with 
devotional programs presented by dif- 
ferent groups, by Bible spell-downs, in- 
cidental numbers and missionary pic- 
tures, but always an evangelistic mes- 
sage follows with the aim to incite men 
to action! Straight through this last 
summer we have had our little country 
church filled to the doors. The answer: 

(Turn to page 444) 
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The Iowa Baptist Book Club 


This ministers’ book club has been able to iron out many of the 
kinks which have made such clubs ineffective. It offers a splendid 
way for ministers to keep their thinking and reading up-to-date. 


FTER some five years of blunder- 

ing and correction of mistakes, 

the Iowa Baptist pastors’ book 
clubs are beginning to function with 
some degree of efficiency. This article 
is based on this experience. Book 
clubs are of special interest to the 
pastors in the smaller towns and the 
country, who do not have access to the 
large libraries. The pastor in a large 
city who is already reading three or 
more books each month will not be 
particularly interested in a book club. 
Furthermore the small salary of many 
pastors prevents the buying of as many 
books as he should read. Too many of 
us are spending more money on “Gas 
Books” than on books for our libraries. 
Consequently, many pastors, even with 
a theological seminary training back 
of them, are in danger of becoming 
mental dullards. The book club will 
help to prevent this. 

Many pastors do not have the oppor- 
tunity to peruse a religious book coun- 
ter but once a year and it is not too 
easy to buy the right sort of books by 
mail. When we buy six or eight books 
at one time, it is easy to put them on 
our shelves and leave them there. 
Three times, yea four, have I heard 
ministers’ wives confess this sin of 
their husbands. The book club schedule 
will keep a man at his task. 

The easiest time to set up the book 
clubs is at the time of the annual 
meeting of the convention, conference 
or presbytery. Several months before 
this annual gathering, the president of 
the pastors’ organization should ap- 
point a book club committee. This com- 
mittee can work out the mechanics of 
the clubs before the time of the an- 
nual gathering so that it will not take 
long to set up the clubs and get them 
going. Without this preparatory work 
of the committee, all is apt to end in 
confusion. 

The first task of the committee is 
to select the members of the various 
clubs. Geographical location of the 
pastors should not be considered as far 
as the state or conference is concerned. 
Rather the clubs should be made up of 
men of similar theological attitudes 
and backgrounds. Clubs made up of 
a mixture of seminary men and Bible 
school men will end in confusion as our 


*Pastor, First Baptist Church, Osage, Iowa. 





experience has taught us. Most semi- 
nary men are not interested in reading 
three or four books on “prophecy” in 
a year and most Bible school men are 
not interested in books dealing with 
modern theological and philosophical 
problems. Hence the committee must 
carefully group the men. They also 
determine the order of rotation. Also 
each club should have at least eight 
men and not more than eleven. In this 
way the club will finish the books at 
least a month before the time of the 
next annual gathering. 


Study of Books 

The next task of the committee is 
to make a careful study of all the book 
reviews available. Those in the Church 
Management, Christian Century and 
various theological and denominational 
journals will give great assistance to 
the committee. A list of sixty to one 
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hundred books is then mimeographed 
and a copy presented to each pastor 
when he arrives at the conference. The 
list should contain books of the various 
shades of thought of the group. They 
should be both liberal and conservative 
so that each man may find what he 
wants in the list. Because of the sus- 
picion of certain men who were afraid 
of “modernist” books, we wrote to the 
president of a Bible schoo! for a list 
of a dozen “safe” books. He sent us 
a list of ten. The lists are sent to the 
publishing house before the time of the 
gathering and they have most of the 
books on the book table when we ar- 
rive for the annual meeting. Further- 
more, the list should contain only the 
new books. If a man wishes to read 
an old book, let him buy it and read 
it on the side. 

The master lists of books are dis- 
tributed the first day of the conference 
and the mechanics of the clubs is ex- 
plained. Then the men study the book 
counter, seeking for eight or ten of 
the most valuable books for their year’s 
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reading. On the third day of the con- 
ference, let each club meet separately 
and perfect its work and organization. 
Owing to the press of the program it 
is well for the club to have luncheon 
together. After an informal discussion, 
the club makes its selection of books. 
Then the men volunteer or are assigned 
a certain book to buy. If a member. is 
absent at this meeting, the club as- 
signs him a book to buy. We have had 
trouble with men putting in old books 
when this was not done. Furthermore 
in making the selection, if more than 
one man has read a suggested book, it 
is taboo. There are plenty of NEW 
books so that this is not necessary. 
The books must. be new to all of the 
men. The rules are discussed and the 
order of rotation is determined if that 
suggested by the committee is not fol- 
lowed. Each man then purchases his 
book and reads it, sending it on to the 
club. At the end of the book club year, 
his book will return to him. 


Three Rules 

Three rules govern the efféctive op- 
eration of the clubs. First, all books 
must be mailed promptly on a definite 
fixed date. Second, get rid of the dead- 
heads! Nothing will kill a book club 
quicker than one or two men holding 
up the books. We have developed the 
“Automatic Cut-Out.” If a member is 
five or more days late for two con- 
secutive months, he is automatically 
dropped. The method is simple. Sup- 
posing “B” receives his book from “A” 
and mails it to “C.” But “B” is a lazy 
preacher who mails his books from five 
to ten days late. “C” will write to “A” 
informing him of “B’s” shortcomings 
and advising him to mail his books 
direct to “C.” “B” will get his book 
back at the end of the year. He will 
not be admitted to a club the next year 
without suitable pennance and solemn 
vows not to do it again. When one 
moves outside of the state or con- 
ference, he is automatically dropped 
and his book returned. 

By means of the book club a man 
buys one book and has the privilege 
of reading ten or eleven. The motto 
for the Iowa Baptist Pastors’ Book 
Clubs is “We would not have you ig- 
norant, brethren .. .” 

Successful book clubs depend upon 
seven things: 

1. A Book Club Committee. 

2. Common Theological background 
in a club. 

3. All books must be new books. 

4. Eight and not more than eleven in 
a club. 

5. Mail your book the first of each 
month. ; 
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Comfort for Those Who Mourn 


A Technique for Funeral Services 


UNERAL, funeral, who has the 

funeral which comforts the sorrow- 

ing and upholds the pastor’s con- 
ception of a Christian memorial service 
for the departed? 

Many ministers seem not to have 
found it. The rituals of some sects al- 
low clergymen little choice in what will 
constitute a particular service. Even 
they have misgivings on the propriety 
of a Christian rite for a pagan’s bur- 
ial. In freer churches the pastor has 
no resort to a mandate and must jus- 
tify to himself the right of the Chris- 
tian ordinance for deceased heathen. 
Even for those within the pale, how- 
ever, the officiator is caught between 
the desire to suit the mourners’ iacit 
or spoken wishes, his regard or affec- 
tion for the bereaved, and his view of 
acting in his master’s stead. Discus- 
sions in periodicals, at preachers’ meet- 
ings, and (most commonly) in private 
shop talk reveal dissatisfaction with 
present conditions. 

A beginner in the art and religion of 
preaching to the mourner, I venture a 
method. Which is all the help given 
when I have broached the problem to 
brother pastors. From my pastoral 
knowledge or from conversation with 
the bereft and neighbors, I learn of 
key traits of the person’s life. Some- 
times a hymn or poem has been a fa- 
vorite of the one who is passed. But 
as the anecdote “best defines the per- 
sonality” and therefore may determine 
the focus of a funeral, I look for char- 
acterizing, incidents. 

To illustrate the use of such a trait, 
there was the funeral of A. B. The 
unassuming mien of a dairyman, re- 
tired to the village, was at first a prob- 
lem. His devotion to his crippled wife 
was not enough for me for building a 
service. The adage flashed: “Still 
waters run deep.” Joined to I Timothy 
2:2 and Isaiah 30:15, “in quietness,” 
I had: the pith of fitting ritual contents 
and vital remarks. 

And most of them attending fu- 
nerals, if not the bereaved, expect dila- 
tion. To dress and hitch up for a service 
in home or church lasting twenty min- 
utes has no appeal to the country folk 
among whom I live. Dr. Ralph Sock- 








6. Use the “Automatic Cut-Out” for 
lazy preachers. 

7. Drop lazy preachers from next 
year’s clubs. 


By Donald B. Howard* 


man tells of the comfort and peace 
which the rustic phrasings of the 
twenty-third Psalm instill in metro- 
politan moguls taking ten minutes for 
tribute to a competitor deceased. So 
attenuated a service, however packed 
with meaning, would insult my parish- 
ioners. They come for a sermon. By 
making the entire service as artistic 
a unit as my literary attainment ad- 
mits, and by appropriating Scripture, 
liturgy, and prayers ancient and orig- 
inal as deftly as I may without pad- 
ding, I aim at a custom-made service 
in the decency of accustomed address 
and in the order of traditional ritual. 


The “method” was suggested by rari- 
fied rituals and sobful sermons I have 
endured. Three years in a graduate 
school of theology afforded not one lec- 
ture on the preparation or conduct of 
a funeral. My plan combines the dig- 
nity of liturgy with the intimacy of 
eulogy, spiritual tension with personal 
solicitude, without the disparity which 
obtruded when used side by side. If 
the tests of chastity and encouragement 
suffice, the “unsolicited testimonials” 
of “high” and “pentecostal” church- 
men point to a degree of success for 
the method, 


The basic order followed is that of 
the Congregational Book of Church 
Services (1922) and the Methodist 
Book of Service (1932). They are 
evolved from the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer. This last I use from 
the Cokesbury Funeral Manual (1932), 
whose texts, poems, and hymns have 
been of incalculable aid. 


If feasible, the opening sentences, the 
prayers, and the Bible passages are 
chosen to fit the message of the service. 
Quotable Poems, the Cokesbury Manual, 
the rituals, and the hymnals are 
conned for pat materials. 


At the last rites of a young laborer 
accidentally killed, poems by Rev. 
Samuel Johnson, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, and Rev. John W. Chadwick in 
the Unitarian 1914 hymnal comforted 
the frail widow. The frame of the 
service for Mrs. C. P. (newly wed, 
1930) was the parable of Safed the 
Sage, “The Footstep on the Stair,” 
written in 1925: pertinent to Mr. P.’s 
need, it was timely, since Rev. William 
Barton himself had “ascended the 
stair” and he and “Keturah” gone “in 
together,” three Sundays before that 


*Minister, Centre Street Methodist Church, 
Nantucket, Massachusetts. 
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Christmas. Such devices are not clever 
merely, they “click.” 

Here is the service which helped one 
family which the pastor had not been 
able to reach before: 

Opening Sentences—Job 19:25-27. 


Invocation—Father of all mercies, we 
ask You, this afternoon, to be with 
each one of us, both as individuals and 
as a group gathered to give mutual 
cheer. 

Open our hearts and minds, Father, 
“with the anoint of Your chrism,” to 
the end that we may feel accepted, un- 
worthy though we are, of You. 

This moment of meditation is pres- 
cious to us, Father: consecrate it and 
us to Yourself. Amen. 

Scriptures — Proverbs 31:10-15:20-31 
and Luke 12:27. 

Relatives and loving friends of the 
late Mrs. Dolliver, someone has noted 
that one is what one genuinely admires. 
For over thirty years, ever since her 
father went to his reward in 1898, 
Mrs. Dolliver has looked at the calla 
lily still growing here at my right. 
What more eloquent token of her in- 
most hopes for her personal living 
ceuld be imagined? 

We call this bloom the calla lily, be- 
‘ause whoever named it thought it a 
“beautiful” lily and applied the Greek 
adjective for beauty to it. 

It is beautiful. 

But it is even more—it is majestic. 
Our Lord, her Lord, said of the lilies 
of His native heath that “even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

Mrs. Dolliver has always made her 
home on Cape Ann. Born in Bay View 
as Susan Emma Curtis on Christmas 
Eve, 1858, she came here to Rowe 
court, some 35 years ago; making a 
home for her parents, her husband, 
two sons, daughter, and adopted daugh- 
ter. Husband and children live to 
honor her today. 

She adhered to the Pigeon Cove 
Universalist Church until _ illness 
forced her to limit her activities to 
her home. 

That she made a flower sanctuary 
indeed. But none did she treasure 
more than this calla lily, which came 
to her before her father’s passing. It 
remains a living tribute to the beauty 
in her soul and the physical counter- 
part of the character to which she 
aspired. 

May her example lift us to the 
heights which, like Jesus centuries ago, 
she felt, by making us focus our mind’s 
eye upon ennobling themes and things! 

Parting Prayer—May the good Fa- 
ther of us all so breathe into each 
aching heart the bounty of His loving 
comfort that we may each experience 
the peace and power which passes un- 
derstanding but keeps our hearts and 
minds fixed on His abiding Presence. 
In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


M. M. died just as the sun was set- 
ing and the hills were taking on the 
lue which makes Maxfield Parrish fa- 
nous. Mel was antagonistic to the 
hurch but not to a friendly visit from 
is' minister. These facts may orient 
he abbreviated remarks ‘which fol- 
wed ‘sentences invoéation,;  Lord’s 
rayer, and Scriptures (Psalm 23, 
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serves both the great cathedral 
5 and the small church 





HROUGHOUT America are 

churches of every size and every 
architectural type. Each one of these the 
American Seating Company can serve— 
and serve well. American Seating’s mas- 
ter wood carvers can bring inspiring 
beauty, true to ecclesiastic tradition, to 
any church whether it be large or small. 


Comfortable pews, exquisitely carved 
wood furnishings, chancels, pulpits— 
these and other church furnishings are 
made available to you by American Seat- 
ing. Inaddition, American Seating offers 
folding chairs that combine beauty, dig- 
nity, comfort and economy. Please write 
for information. 


First Unitarian Church, Chicago, Illinois 
showing American Seating Company Cathe- 
dral chairs. 


Inexpensive Gothic red 

oak pew created by Amer- 

ican Seating craftsmen. 

For the church of limited 
means. 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


PEWS, CARVED MEMORIALS, PULPITS AND SANCTUARY FURNITURE 
SEATING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS AND ALL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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John 14, I Corinthians 15, Revelation 
21) from the Book of Service: 

M. was born in G. (date), and died 
on his 75th birthday. He was one of 
a family of . .. reared in the ancestral 
stone house in our neighbor township. 
Two of the boys died in infancy, and 
C. was translated to his heavenly home, 
this spring, after a life of service to 
New England Methodism. Their moth- 
er was long an active member of Wil- 
bur Fisk Memorial Church here. 

(After marriage) ... they settled on 
this farm, never to leave town. Here 
they were separated from their two 
daughters, ... 


Though not well herself, Mrs. M. 
has cared for his wants all these fifty- 
three years and was beside him when 
his heart stopped beating, close on 
twilight. 

In Genesis 15, we read that “when 
the sun was going down a deep sleep 
fell upon Abram, and God said to him, 
‘But thou shalt go to the fathers in 
peace; thou shalt be buried in a good 
old age.’” And Job 5:26 adds, “Thou 
shalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
Like a shock of grain cometh in in its 
season.” 

So did Mel, as most of us knew him, 
fall asleep in peace at a good old age, 
well matured at eventide. 

In the same manner Longfellow 
makes “Hiawatha”’s Departure” take 
place in the cool of twilight: 

‘On the shore stood Hiawatha, 

Turned and waved his hand at parting; 

On the clear and luminous water 

Launched his birch canoe for sailing, 

From the pebbles of the margin 

Shoved it forth into the water; 

Whispered to it, ‘Westward! 
ward!’ 

And with speed it darted forward. 


West- 


“And the evening sun descending 

Set the clouds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad sky like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 

One long track and trail of splendor, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 

Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapors, 

Sailed into the dusk of evening.” 


Almost that is a picture of M’s de- 
parture. 

Soon or late, you and I must make 
our last voyage on earth. Let us pre- 
pare ourselves to go to God with the 
faith of Lizzie Clark Harvey, “Some 
Time at Eve” (quoted). With Jesus’ 
help we may. 

A variant of this custom-made ser- 
vice followed Sentences and Invocation 
with our Lord’s Prayer: 

On election day, there passed from 
us the citizen . . ..W., who had spent 
eighty-three years with us, the past 
fifty at his home on Locus Creek. Born 
in Highgate, he .. . had lived in Bridge- 
water before settling here. But like 
Enoch, he “walked with God: and he 
was not; for God took him.” (Genesis 
5:24) 

In the summer of 1874 he was con- 
verted on the Advent Holiness camp- 
ground in Bethel and to his decision 
there made he held to the end of his 
davs. Very fitting then is the philos- 


ophy of Psalm 90 (read). 
An ardent espouser of holiness, he 
was a Berean. 


We read in the Acts 
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The Festival of the Christian Home 


The following service for “The Festival of the 
Christian Home,” May 1!2, has been prepared by 
the Committee on Marriage and the Home of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
The desire of the committee is to enlarge the pro- 
gram of Mother’s Day into this festival. Should 
you wish copies of the program for that day they 
may be secured from the committee at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Printed on the two sides 
of one sheet the cost is $1.00 per 100; printing on 
a four-page folder with two pages blank for your 
own announcements the cost is $1.20 per 100. 


CALL TO WORSHIP 

PROCESSIONAL OR OPENING 
HYMN 

INVOCATION 

SANCTUS OR GLORIA 

SCRIPTURE MEDITATION 

MEDITATION IN MUSIC 

PASTORAL PRAYER 

RESPONSE 

RESPONSIVE READING 


Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 
(Psalms 103:13.) 


Be ye therefore followers of God, as 
dear children; and walk in love, as 
Christ also hath loved us. (Ephesians 
§:1, 2.) 

Jesus said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Matthew 19:14.) 


Train up a child in the way he should 
go and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it. (Proverbs 22:6.) 

It shall come to pass in the last days, 
saith God, I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh: and your sons and daugh- 
ters shall prophesy. 

And your young men shall see vi- 
sions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams. (Acts 2:17.) 

A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another; as I 


have loved you, that ye also love one 
another. 

By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another. (John 13:34-35.) 

Husbands love your wives as Christ 
also loved the church and gave himself 
for it. (Epesians 5:25.) 

Love suffereth long and is kind; love 
envieth not: love vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked; thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness but rejoiceth 
with the truth, beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. Love never faileth. 
(I Corinthians 13.4-7.) 


OFFERTORY 
SERMON 
HYMN 


SERVICE OF PRAYER 

Dedication: Eternal and ever loving 
God, we remember before Thee the 
weaknesses and sins which so easily 
come upon us in the relationships of 
the home; but we remember also in 
gratitude the depth of Thy mercy and 
the renewing of that forgiveness 
which is born of love. We would be 
strengthened by Thee that our high 
desires for our homes may have ful- 
fillment and that the richness of Thy 
love may be embodied in us and our 
children. We dedicate to Thee the 
homes with which Thou hast blessed 
us, our daily life in those homes, 
our words and deeds, our hopes and 
ambitions, our hearts and wills, be- 
seeching Thee to transform them with 
the touch of Thy divine power, and 
make them a part of Thine eternal 
purpose for all mankind. 

BENEDICTION 





of the Apostles (read 17:10-12). W. 
would complete a reading of the Bible 
in a winter, and much of it he knew 
literally. 


I believe he would want us to pat- 
tern after, and heed, the advice of the 
third chapter of II Peter (read). 

And in that hope and faith brother 
W. has gone beyond us, feeling as 
Simeon in his age (read Luke 2:29-32). 
Abram’s promise was fulfilled in his 
life, “Thou shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace; thout shalt be buried in a good 
old age” (Genesis 15:15). 

To you who live in W.’s loving mem- 
ory—wife, daughter, and sons—is the 
comfert of his Lord and of our Christ 
and the gracious help of his heavenly 
Father, our God. Following Jesus, 
may you grow in spiritual wisdom 
and religious stature and thus find the 


fuller satisfaction of a truly abundant 
life in Him. 

Let us pray (Book of Service, p. 37). 

Church Management readers recog- 
nize that the services of Paul Nel- 
son (also in the Cokesbury Funeral 
Manual, pages 81ff.) are similarly com- 
piled but less likely to stoop to sub- 
jectivism or stop at pretty effects. 

Two comments, accordingly, are due. 
First, the present writer had not seen 
Rev. Mr. Nelson’s method or any an- 
alogous until he had used this one for 
several years. And how I did have 
the funerals in those years as student 
pastor fresh out of Harvard College at 
21! Second, liberty may devolve into 
license. 
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So that all who come may hear... 


RCA Victor Gotta Voie 


a splendid sound system for your church! 


Just imagine how splendid it would be if 
every pew in your church were a front pew! 
Then everybody could hear easilyandclearly. 

Here is a simple way to make this possi- 
ble: install the RCAVictor Golden Voice! 
Then sermons and announcements will be 
heard with equal clarity no matter where the 
listeners are seated in the church. In addi- 
tion, the speaker will be able to talk softly 
and naturally, thus avoiding voice strain. 


The RCA Victor Golden Voice is a 


sound amplification system that is being 


pon for full details. 


For finer sound system performance—use RCA Tubes 


Designed and priced for all churches 
Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


aK Victor 
Re aU VeRO RVATIZ IK 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. * A Service of Radio Corp. of America 


installed by more and more churches each 
day. Designed for every sized church, it is 
surprisingly low in cost. Simplicity of 
operation and excellent reproduction are 
among its many outstanding features. 
And when expertly installed, it in no way 
alters the dignified, reverent atmosphere 
of the church. Made by the world’s most 
experienced sound amplification company, 
the RCA Victor Golden Voice is a system 
you can buy with confidence. Send cou- 


: lease 
Mt the RCA ya ™e full dq 
Cc 


— Golder 





Step-Up Sunday Lifts Church Budget 


A little different emphasis, an intense period of preparation, 

carefully written and illustrated publicity enabled the First 

Baptist Church of Joliet, Illinois, to lift its budget high above 

the preceding year. Here the minister of the church tells how 
it was done and gives the results of the effort. 


“T HAVE a complaint to make,” re- 
marked a pastor recently. “Prac- 
tically all the articles and books 

one reads on church administration 

come from pastors of large churches. 

What help is that for us who have 

smaller charges? I don’t believe these 

large scale successes will work on a 

small seale.” It is to this minister and 

others who feel as he does that this ar- 
ticle is addressed. The experiment 
under consideration was carried out in 

a church with a membership of 550. 

I 
The suecess of the entire program 
was in reality the pattern of thought 
behind the actual experiment. There- 
fore, it would be futile to undertake 
to reveal the essential elements of what 
was done without at least starting with 


the theory on which the work was 
based. 
This theory involved three hypo- 


theses we believed to be true and which 
we were convinced would bring re- 
sults if given a chance. First, the 
proposition that “Finances ‘should be 
the normal response to a program that 
meets spiritual needs.” As soon as this 
view of finances is accepted, one’s at- 
tention is directed rightly to the qual- 
ity of the fundamental work of the 
church. The question arises, “What 
do we have to offer?” And the sincere 
pastor should ask himself whether or 
not his church program is worthy of 
additional support. 

In our own case, we concluded that 
we would have to increase the amount 
of service we were then rendering the 


By Wilbur C. Christians 


community. We immediately arranged 
for time on the local radio station; we 
purchased radios that were loaned to 
hospital patients at no charge; we 
mapped out a program for the devel- 
opment of four choirs and a like num- 
ber of quartets; we undertook to have 
the members increase their use of home 
devotional materials such as The Secret 
Place; and we made available lectures 
and courses of general community 
interest. 

Our second hypothesis read thus: 
“Just as the spiritual work of the 
church should be spiritual, so the 
business of the church should be 
business-like.” Consequently, we made 
a study of the ways in which success- 
ful business firms operate. We were 
early told that they go out to sell 
themselves. We were reminded that 
the apostle Paul was one of the great- 
est salesmen in history. We were ad- 
vised to undertake the task of selling 
our church rather than that of asking 
for money. 

(Turn to next page) 
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Pious Rackets 

(From page 434) 
toward the church has not been en- 
hanced by advertising solicitation which 
the merchants regard as an imposi- 
tion. 

Solicitors for orphans, relief of the 
starving in other lands, temperance 
groups and lecturers for organizations 
with high sounding names may be rep- 
resenting pious rackets which work 
hardship upon legitimate agencies 
working in these fields. 

The rule to follow in dealing with all 
strangers who have something to sell 
is to ask questions and to investigate. 
No honest man or group fears questions 
or investigations, and he does not re- 
sent them. In dealing with pious racke- 
teers who roam the land, the preacher 
should become as wise as a serpent, and 
in some cases he might become as 
vicious. Let the preacher become so 
alert that he may be removed from the 
“sucker” lists of those engaged in the 
promotion of pious rackets. 


Country Church Prospers 
(From page 438) 
the gospel of salvation from sin, .and 
some of the fixin’s. 

All of this is proof to me of the value 
of the country church. With nearly half 
of us Americans still living on farms 
and in small towns, the church still 
must carry on its work of evangeliza- 
tion in the country! 

But what of the future? We have 
reached the saturation point in equip- 
ment and room, and our next move is 
to build a new church. We have al- 
ready quarried the stone by donation 
labor and have raised $2,100.00. We 
must expand, because I find many peo- 
ple in my calling who use the excuse 
for not attending that there is no room 
at Greenleaf. The publicity of a full 
church is good as long as all can get 
in, but when people lose interest in the 
church, and children grow up to matur- 
ity without the gospel, something must 
be done! This is another need that we 
are praying through. 


INSTITUTE TO DISCUSS RELIGION 
AND WAR 

Boston—The place of religion in a 
world at war will be discussed by the 
theologians and laymen at the ninth 
annual New England Institute of In- 
ternational Relations to be held at 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, June 2 to July 5, under the 
auspices of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee and the Council for So- 


‘ cial Action of the Congregational Chris- 


tian Churches. 

The 1940 theme for the eleven-day 
conference is “America’s Contribution 
to a Durable Peace.” 
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Step-Up Sunday 
(From page 443) 

Through good fortune, our finance 
committee succeeded in obtaining the 
services of a man whose business had 
been training salesmen, and, through 
his guidance, we designed visual aid 
booklets that told through pictures 
and words the story of what we were 
doing. Nine-tenths of our efforts went 
into selling the church and only one- 
tenth into asking for money. 

Third, in keeping with recent 
thought in the realm of ends and 
means, we set up this final postulate: 
“It takes consecrated workers to do 
consecrated work.” Thus, when the 
time for action approached, we esti- 
mated the amount of time each worker 
would have to spend and we required 
that a pledge be signed for that 
amount, thus’ obligating the worker as 
in the case of any financial transaction. 
We stressed the importance of putting 
this time aside for God’s work. 

With these three hypotheses in mind, 
let us see how they were applied in the 
actual operation of our experiment. 


II 

Although the background work of 
our plan was the program that evolved 
gradually over a period of many 
months, there was a specific time when 
the particulars of our drive for addi- 
tional financial response were released. 
We agreed upon November 5 as the 
day of culmination. Three months be- 
fore that, however, on August 6, the 
Sunday morning congregation saw the 
first of a series of five-minute presen- 
tations on the general theme, ““Mechan- 
ics of Our Church,” in which we en- 
deavored to explain the work of our 
church school, our local community ac- 
tivities, and our world-wide interests. 
A small booklet summing up what we 
were doing was distributed among the 
membership. 

The month of September began with 
the re-dedication of our newly decor- 
ated auditorium and a Youth Retreat. 
A written report of all committees, 
boards, and organizations was printed 
and sent to every family. Since this 
had not been done in recent years, it 
proved to be of considerable value in 
explaining to the membership details 
that are easily glossed over in the 
course of an annual meeting. 

October 1 arrived and with it the 
task of making final arrangements for 
November 5. The accepted plan was 
to confront every member of the finance 
committee with the facts of the church 


finances. 

“We, the members of the finance 
committee of the First Baptist Church 
of Joliet, recognize the need for addi- 
tional revenue in order that we might 
increase the scope of God’s work in 
this city. 


We further recognize that 


we are the body intrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of financing this great 
work. Therefore, in consideration of 
the action of others, we are happy to 
set the example for the entire mem- 
bership of the church by agreeing 
unanimously to step-up our pledges to 
God’s work as done through his agent, 
the church, on November 5, 1939, which 
we have chosen to designate as ‘Step- 
Up Sunday’. We further urge that 
the Advisory Board, the Board of Dea- 
cons, the Board of Deaconesses, the 
Board of Trustees, and all other or- 
ganizations pledge themselves to do 
likewise by having the members sign 
the attached blanks. Let us make 
November 5 a day of triumph. 
Signed, 
The Finance Committee.” 

Immediately, the word spread 
throughout the church. Strange stories 
were heard concerning the nature of 
the request and its objectives. Thus, 
it became necessary to circulate an- 
other booklet titled “Step-Up Sunday 
Explained,” in which it was shown 
that the purpose of the project was to 
make an effort at a united and uni- 
versal increase in pledges. The goal 
was set at an increase of $20.00 per 
week. Stress was placed upon the im- 
portance of the cooperation of all. 

Now, everyone understood the pur- 
pose of the “Step-Up” Day. The next 
step was to sell them on the idea. The 
task was divided into two sections: 
first, the youth group, which had a 
proposed budget of $600.00; and, sec- 
ond, the adult group with a proposed 
budget of $8,068.00, these figures be- 
ing entirely separate from the build- 
ing fund budget. A special letter was 
sent to all the young people, and a 
visual aid booklet entitled “Our Christ, 
Our Chureh, and You” was mailed to 
every adult member. The pages of the 
booklet were topped with brief intro- 
ductory statements that were legible 
at a glance; below each heading were 
several smaller headings followed by 
concise descriptions of several phases 
of the church program. For example, 
page one read, “WE PRESENT” on 
the top in large letters followed by 
brief paragraphs on “Our Services” 
and “Our Pastor and His Wife.” Page 
two read, “OUR INVESTMENT IN 
YOUTH” followed by short notes on 
“Our Church School,” “Our Young 
People,” “Our Choirs,” and “Our Boy 
Scouts.” Page three, “SEE WHAT 
OUR ADULTS DO” followed by 
pointed paragraphs and the last page 
read, “AN UNFINISHED TASK,” 
where we confronted the members 
with the importance of reaching 
the goal of an increase of $20.00 per 
week, recommended tithing as our 
standard, and offered a scale of giv- 
ing for those who were working to- 
ward tithing but could not see their 
way clear as yet. A pledge card was 
attached to the fourth page. 
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The primary features of this visual 
aid were these: pictures helped to 
vivify the content of every page; the 
reader could scan the booklet and, by 
reading only the page and paragraph 
headings, learn in general the content 
of the booklet; and finally, most of the 
space was given over to selling the 
church on the basis of the values it has 
for the members and the community, 
end only as the normal conclusion of 
a discussion of the above was the sub- 
ject of finances brought 
picture. 

III 

As “Step-Up Sunday” approached, 
church attendance increased with 
regularity. The members felt it was 
their day, and it was, for they had all 
signed a petition urging such a step 
and pledging participation in it. The 
week before the great day, three mem- 
bers who had already pledged their 
increase held a round table discussion 
before the congregation, reviewing for 
a final time the principles and aims of 
the “Step-Up” program. Questions 
were asked from the floor by prear- 
rangement, thus helping to dramatize 
the content of the discussion. On the 
first day of the week, a news bulletin 
appeared in every mail box. It had 
flashes of recent church highlights. 
Then all was quiet until Sunday morn- 
ing, “Step-Up Day.” 

The church was. packed. Three 
choirs sang. The sermon was not on 
finances, although two illustrations re- 
vealed the fact that the pastor was sup- 
porting the move one hundred per cent. 
Since the committee felt that its work 
succeeded or failed one week before the 
final day, nothing dramatic was at- 
tempted in connection with the pledges. 
That night, the finance committee re- 
ported an increase to date totalling 
$26.00 per week. Right then, someone 
said, “Good, now the job is finished.” 
“No,” replied the campaign leader, 
“It’s only begun. We can reach $50.00 
if we set our hearts to it.” 


The following Monday evening, a 
dinner was served to the committee. 
Their task was to reach personally 
every family not represented in the 
pledges of the previous day. They 
were told that a reasonable expecta- 
tion might be 150 additional pledges. 
By way of preparation, every worker, 
and there were sixteen, received a copy 
of the visual aid, which the members 
were supposed to have read previously, 
together with instructions that every 
heading and several other portions 
were to be read aloud at the time of 
the interview with both the caller and 
the called-on viewing the page. Sample 
interview sheets were given out to illus- 
trate the method of procedure. They 

(Turn to page 448) 
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A number of hymns written especially for this 
book; also standard and familiar hymns; printed on 
a larger page. 


WORD 


with a separate melody line; instrumental music; 
selections from music of the early church; new music. 


MUSI 
PICTURE 


by Marguerite de Angeli to illustrate each new 
section, six in all; book and cover designed to 
appeal to the Junior child. 


118 hymns, 17 chants and responses, 13 instru- 
mental numbers and 2 pages of Scripture 
references. 


ALL TOGETHER 


the most inclusive, up-to-date hymn and songbook for Junior boys 
and girls is “Hymns for Junior Worship,” just coming off press. The 
finest writers, composers, artists and printers have combined re- 
sources to make this book the best of its kind. We believe that they 
have succeeded. Let us prove it to you. Send for a returnable sample 
copy to the Hymnal Division, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 121-M Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. (75 cents a single 
copy; 60 cents each in quantities.) 


CONTENT 











For Junior Worship 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 


Thousands of churches now print and fave 
their own bulletins, programs, let- 
ters, post cards, office forms, etc., 








{TOWER CHIMES} 


Amplified Carillon 


Musical tower—belfry chimes, entirely automatic 
in operation now available to churches wherever 


on their own Heyer Duplicators. 
You can quickly reproduce hundreds 
or thousands of clear, sharp copies of 


there is electric current. Uses records or music anything written, typed or drawn on your own 
from organ. Has automatic record changer. Can Heyer Duplicator, at amazingly low cost and with 
little effort. 


be played manually too. 
Many fine and appro- 
priate recordings specially 
made for church work 
and musical towers. Also 
can be used as a public 
address system inside or 
outside church. Would 
= make a beautiful memor- 
sot ial. Write for folder. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 


20 Different Models — Attractive Low Prices 
There are Heyer Duplicators 
available for every purpose at 
prices you can easily afford; 
hand feed or automatic feed 
models, post card printers, 
gelatin duplicators and sup- 
plies for all duplicators, all 
backed by Heyer reputation 
for leadership since 1903. 

Write for Heyer catalog Today! 






















4737 Ravenswood Avenue 
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People Are So Funny 


Discussion Method— Before the Sermon 


aration has been tried out at 

First Christian Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois, where Charles B. Tup- 
per ministers. A series of sermons 
was planned dealing with various 
phases of personality and social ad- 
justment. Instead of preaching the 
sermons first and discussing them 
afterward, Mr. Tupper tried the plan 
of discussing them first with a group 
of young adults who are members of 
a forum class which he leads at the 
church school hour. 


The discussions took place at least 
two weeks before the sermons were 
used. This method affected the preach- 
er’s treatment of the subject, elicited 
much added interest from the group 
which participated in the discussion, 
and enriched the content and the ap- 
peal of the more formal presentation 
at the church service. 

Topics used were: “Guided Egotism,” 
a wholesome balance between excessive 
egotism and excessive humility; ““How 
Do You Get That Way,” an under- 
standing of the self and the way in 
which it can come to highest fulfilment; 
“People Are So Funny,” appreciation 
of others and the best ways to get 
along with them; “Get Out of My 
Way,” facing and overcoming ob- 
stacles; “Relax—Be Yourself,” dealing 
with causes and cures for worry. 

The sermon which follows is one of 
those developed in this way. 


ad NEW method of sermon prep- 


about ourselves. How do we get 

the way we are? How do we get 
the way we want to be? It was a study 
in the art of growing up. Some sugges- 
tions that emerged were that one accept 
himself, starting from where he is; 
then, that one know himself in terms 
of heritages and capacities; finally 
that one use himself by harnessing all 
his powers in the pursuit of an ideal 
greater than himself in abandon and 
joy, trying to see each task, lowly or 
exalted, when well done, as a step to- 
ward the distant ideal. 

Now, all that may be interesting and 
measurably helpful but when we try 
to do anything about it we are bump- 
ing into other people constantly—and 
they are so funny! 

People even look queer. 


| AST Sunday we thought together 


Some are 


*Minister, First Christian Church, Springfield, 
Illinois 


short, some are tall. Some are young, 
some are old. They are of variant col- 
ors. They wear such unusual clothes. 
Individuals, even, change in appear- 
ance and character from time to time. 
They have such strange ideas. Their 
political beliefs run all the way from 
anarchy to autocracy. Their religious 
convictions vary from extreme human- 
ism to a colorless pantheism. Some of 
these people desire to be in a crowd 
constantly, while others are happy only 
when alone. They do such unpredict- 
able things. They travel to the ends 
of the earth for adventure and explora- 
tion. They go to remote areas as mis- 
sionaries. They swallow disease germs 
in order to study their effect, and all 
for the benefit of some one else. They 


tunnel through mountains. They fly 
across oceans. They are so unique. 
There are no duplicates. People are 


so funny. 

In order for us to progress satisfac- 
torily in this excursion it is essential 
that some basic considerations be kept 
clearly in mind. First, to every situa- 
tion we bring ourselves with all our 
individual differences. Obviously that 
is the only way in which we can come 
and there is no criticism of it. It does 
mean, however, that we see things and 
people through our own eyes. For 
example, when a man enters a barber 
shop the barber sees his face and his 
hair; the porter sees his shoes. When 
a public speaker ascends a platform 
some observe his posture and gestures, 
others his diction and style, and yet 
others search for ideas—if any. This 
is almost too obvious to be dwelt upon 
but it is indispensable if we wish to 
appraise people sympathetically and 
intelligently. 

Second, there is a tendency to trans- 
fer our own ideas and attitudes to 
others. Two people may meet a third. 
One of the two reports that the third 
is ugly, of a jealous disposition, selfish 
and egotistical. The second reports 
only loveliness, generosity, humility and 
a willingness to co-operate. The dif- 
ferencé would seem to be in the ob- 
servers—and the eyes through which 
they look. And, if one sees others in 
an unfavorable light habitually it is 
time to check up on oneself. 

There was sound psychology in that 
ancient practice of piling the sins of the 
community upon a scape goat and send- 
ing it off into the wilderness. It rec- 


By Charles B. Tupper* 


ognized the human tendency to “pass 
the buck,” to unload one’s sins on an- 
other. And if we must do it there is 
much to be said for using a goat in- 
stead of a human being. The concern 
here is to remind ourselves to watch 
for and to guard against this practice. 

Third, there are some people who ap- 
pear to have an inordinate desire to 
make over all their friends after their 
own personal pattern. You may re- 
member the story of the bed to which 
all were fitted. If the proposed occu- 
pant was too short he was stretched; 
if too long he was sawed off. Well, 
while our methods are seldom so crudely 
crass and raw, often they are no less 
cruel. If another wears clothes of a 
different style we insist that he get 
some like ours or we torment him. If 
his political ideas are at variance with 
ours we suspect that he is stupid or 
perverse. If he is a member of a dif- 
ferent church we are ill at ease until 
we show him the error of his ways. 

This is far from saying that all cus- 
toms and ideas and activities are equally 
good. They are not. It is to point out 
a place where caution must be opera- 
tive if we would learn the art of liv- 
ing happily with people—people who 
are so funny. 

So what? What added significance 
is there here for us? 

First, as we accept ourselves, let us 
also accept others for what they are. 
One of the most rewarding joys of the 
ministry is the opportunity to see peo- 
ple of such differing appearances and 
interests and abilities responding to 
confidence and duty and maturing into 
useful service. So, accept people for 
what they really are and let them make 
their contribution. 

Second, it takes imagination to grant 
to others the same consideration which 
we desire for ourselves. It is not easy 
to see beneath the clothes or the color 
of the skin or the culture to the per- 
son. But it must be done. It is not 
easy to accept the best instead of the 
worst, in another as definitive for char- 
acter. But it must be done. It does 
take imagination to envision others as 
they have the capacity to become. But 
love gives wings to the imagination— 
in parents, in teachers, and in all true 
friends. And there are no limits to 
which this art of true appreciation may 
extend. 

Third, by and by we come to rejoice 
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in the composite richness which is in- 
herent in our differences. Think of 
what Jesus accomplished with such a 
dissimilar group of disciples. So fam- 
ily life may be a little corner of heaven 
because people of different ages, sexes, 
experiences and desires dwell together 
in a holy unity. And incomparably 
rich is the life of the church which 
makes room for the gifts which unlike 
children of the good God may bring. 
Is not one of the glories of our national 
life that it has “made differences 
safe,” and encouraged them? Life is 
impoverished when barriers are erected 
between groups and classes. And life 
is correspondingly enriched as all are 
emboldened to bring their best to a 
common heritage. 

Suppose we think of the individual 
at the center, the hub of the wheel of 
interest. Then we might think of the 
spokes of the wheel as running out 
from that center to an ever enlarging 
circumference. This process is expan- 
sive, liberating, invigorating, ennob- 
ling. And when the current of inter- 
est flows outward we get back from 
others blessings which otherwise are 
imprisoned both because they could not 
give and we could not receive. This 
is the attitude of genuine concern for 
others. It concedes joyfully their in- 
trinsic worth. It prepares us to listen, 
to learn, to receive, and thus the more 
abundantly to give. The wealth of 
other lives flows in and mingles with 
our own. And _ illumination and 
warmth come as life is thus whole- 
somely shared. 

Consider Jesus. He brought into 
human companionship the white glow 
of a radiantly beautiful life. It was 
a life nurtured in the felicitous inti- 
macies of a humble, godly home. The 
influences of a highly suggestive en- 
vironment played upon him in work 
shop, market place, mountain, holy city, 
temple. Awareness of his Father 
quickened within him as he read and 
heard the record of that Father’s 
care for a developing race, and as he 
listened to that voice speaking in 
flower, in field, in sunrise, in quiet soli- 
tude, in duty and in communion. 

And, important for our thought to- 
day, is the fact that such a life was 
so sympathetically and helpfully re- 
lated to other lives. Jesus had a pas- 
sion for people. They were like sheep— 
needing the compassion and guidance 
and care of a shepherd. They were 
like harvest fields—ready for the vast 
stores to be garnered. They were like 
children—immature, promising, trust- 
ful, glad. Indeed they were children 
of his Father and thus they were 
brothers and sisters to him. So what- 
ever color the skin, whatever the de- 
gree of culture, whatever the moral 
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condition or need, he longed to be with 


them. He understood them. He 
helped them. He loved them. He for- 
gave them. He died for them. 


Such an inclusive ministry is depict- 
ed in the Fourth Gospel in a kind of 
desperation of language where Jesus 
is called “bread,” “water,” “door,” 
“light,” “way,” “truth,” “life,” “resur- 
rection.” 

Here, surely, is the art of living 
with people, who are so funny, in a 
manner which transforms and redeems, 
and it is an art which is for us the high 
road to his great Kingdom of Love. 





SUGGESTS SECOND EASTER 
New Haven, 
F. Worley, superintendent of the New 
Haven district of the Methodist Church, 
has suggested to the seventy-two Con- 


necticut churches in his charge that | 


they celebrate another Easter on April 
14, pointing out that “1939 had two 
Thanksgivings, why not let 1940 have 
two Easters?” 

In a letter to the various pastors, Dr. 
Worley wrote, “Why not plan together 
for a New Haven district Easter with- 
out commercialism, with a chance for 
more seasonable weather and with an 
opportunity to gather up the spiritual 
values of a year’s work in an unhurried 
climax?” 


Connecticut—Dr Lloyd | 


| 
| 
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Senate Gets Security Bill 


Massachusetts has introduced into 

the Senate a bill designed to ex- 
tend the federal old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits of the Social Secur- 
ity Act to certain employees of re- 
ligious and charitable organizations. If 
enacted into law, it will add over a 
million persons to those already em- 
braced within the provisions of the 
existing law. 

In 1935-1936 representatives of 
churches, hospitals and colleges asked 
for and received exemption of their 
employees from the Social Security 
Act. Since that time many of these 
same organizations have been consider- 
ing ways and means of having their 
employees included within the Social 
Security Act without interfering with 
the general provisions of the law which 
exempt religious, educational and char- 
itable institutions from taxation. 

The proposed bill, it was pointed 
out at Senator Walsh’s office, is the 
result of these deliberations and, in 
effect, provides for the inclusion, under 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act and 


GS ‘Massach DAVID I. WALSH of 


the corresponding taxing or contribu- 
tion section of the Internal Revenue 
Code, of all employees of religious, ed- 
ucational and charitable institutions ex- 
cept ministers of religion and mem- 
bers of religious orders. 

The change in the act is almost cer- 
tain to be effected, it is believed in 
Washington, in view of the fact that 
legislation to include these groups has 
been recommended by the Social Se- 
curity Board in its report to the Presi- 
dent dated September 30, 1938, and by 
the Advisory Council of the Society Se- 
curity Board in its report dated De- 
cember 10, 1938. 

The religious, charitable and educa- 
tional institutions that have agreed to 
this proposal, approve of the legisla- 
tion and request favorable action, are 
the following: National Council Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church; National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference; Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds; 
American Hospitals Association; Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers; 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc.; 
and the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. 








Step-Up Sunday 
(From page 445) 
read as follows: 

“Good evening, Mr. Blank, I am Mr. 
Joy of the First Baptist Church. I 
have come to speak with you about 
the part you are going to have in our 
big ‘Step-Up’ program,” concluding 
with “Finally, Mr. Blank, we have an 
‘Unfinished Task.’ What are you plan- 
ning to do to help us finish it?” The 
review of the material in the booklet 
took about three minutes. 

With this preparation, the commit- 
tee was sent out. We knew, however, 


| that the success of the final step de- 


pended upon getting the calls made. 


| Hence, every worker received a bul- 


letin each day in which he found the 
comparative results of the various 
workers. Every edition was headed 


| with a striking expression or word, 
followed by a picture that illustrated 


| first was “BOOM! 
by an exploding fire cracker. 


the special heading for the day. The 
BANG!” followed 
The sec- 


| ond was “THE RACE IS ON,” after 


| ing horses. 


which there was a scene of three rac- 
And another was “BRING 
HOME THE BACON,” supported by 
a picture of a man riding a galloping 
hog. ‘For ten days, the calls were 
made, and bulletins filled the mails. 


| The pressure ceased when the last call 
| Was made. 


IV 

With the work concluded and the 
time for inventory at hand, we found 
we had accomplished a few sig- 
nificant things: first, and most im- 
portant, we had enlightened the entire 
membership regarding the work and 
aims of the church; second, we had 
demonstrated conclusively that success 
depends upon united action; third, the 
callers had learned that calling can be 
a tremendous pleasure and inspiration 
when done rightly; and fourth, the 
“Step-Up” total had reached $50.00 
per week in increased pledges. 

Moreover, this was not an expensive 
project, the total cost remaining under 
$35.00. On the other hand, the cost in 
time and energy was tremendous. The 
secret lay there and in the several hy- 
potheses that were closely adhered to: 
“Finances should be the normal re- 
sponse to a program that meets spiri- 
tual needs”; “Just as the spiritual 
work of the church should be spiritual, 
so the business of the church should be 
business-like”; and “It takes conse- 
crated workers to do _ consecrated 
work.” 

In conclusion, we have received so 
many requests for information con- 
cerning the details of this “Step-Up” 
program that we have taken steps to 
make some of our materials available 
for those whose interest leads them to 
ask for the same. 
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Federating the Woman’s Work MODERNFOLD DOORS 


By Evangeline B. Perkins » 4 





The churches of Schroon Lake, New York, were federated but the 
women’s societies were not. Mrs. Perkins, wife of the minister, 
took it upon herself to help initiate the federation. The various 
steps which were taken and the progress of the movement which 
finally produced “The Women’s Society for Christian Service.” 





E came to this parish June 1, 

1939. There was a Congrega- 

tional Ladies’ Aid Society and 
a Methodist Ladies’ Aid Society. Each 
had its own set of officers and each had 
its separate projects. This situation 
had existed since the churches feder- 
ated some twenty-six years ago. We 
found on our arrival here that it was 
not a good thing. Several of the 
women would say to us something like 
this, “Wouldn’t it be nice if the two 
societies could go together?” “I don’t 
see why it wouldn’t be possible for the 
two groups to unite.” “Don’t you 
think there is some way for them to 
get together?” 

Occasionally my husband would 
bring into his sermons something which 
would be directed toward this problem, 
and which indicated he was in favor 
of a more unified program and a bet- 
ter feeling between members of the 
two churches. 

About the last of December the presi- 
dents of the two societies had been talk- 
ing over this matter together and one 
of them came to us and asked, “Is there 
some way the two societies can go to- 
gether?” 

The Methodist Ladies’ Aid had 
planned a meeting for January 4 
for the purpose of electing new officers 
for 1940. I saw that here was a good 
opportunity to “strike while the iron 
was hot”-—so to speak—so I formulated 
a tentative constitution and by-laws 
similar to that found on page 134 of 
the Manual of Congregational and 
Christian Churches (1936 edition). 

I went to the president of the Con- 
gregational Ladies’ Aid, explained the 
constitution and by-laws as I had 
drawn them up and asked her to give 
me the amounts earned by her society 
during 1939 through dinners, and food 
sales, ete. I then went to the president 
of the Methodist Ladies’ Aid, showed 
and explained the constitution and by- 
laws to her. She was quite in favor of 
the proposed plan and asked me to ex- 
plain it at their meeting that afternoon. 
[ took with me the statement of the 
amounts earned by the Congregational 
Society and compared them with those 
cof the Methodist Ladies’ Aid Society 
treasurer. We found a difference of 


only $9.84. 


Each group seemed to misunderstand 
the set-up of the other, so I had to 





break down that misunderstanding. It | 
so happened that in this parish the | 
treasurer of the Congregational Church 
and the treasurer of the Congregational | 
Ladies’ Aid were one and the same per- 
son. The Methodists believed that this 
was true in all Congregational churches. 
I explained to both Ladies’ Aid Societies 
and later to some of the Methodist trus- 
tees that this was merely a coincidence. 


Each group seemed to misunderstand 
the financial obligations of the other, 
and some felt that their organization 
worked harder than the other, or that 
their church paid more than its share 
of the expenses of the federated parish. 
By gathering together the lists of the 
amounts taken in at suppers, food 
sales, etc., and presenting them before | 
each society, and by having the church | 
treasurers give us financial statements 
for the church year, I was able to 
show both groups that the expenses 
were approximately the same. 

The two societies met separately on 
the afternoon of January 18 and voted 
on the proposed plan for the union. 
Both my husband and I made it a point 
to be absent at the time of their dis- | 
cussions and balloting. The results of 
the vote disclosed that the women of | 
the two groups were about 6 to 1 in 
favor of the proposed union. 

On January 25 a meeting was held | 
for the purpose of electing officers and 
discussing various propositions for the 
disposition of their money. Before this 
meeting, however, we instructed the 
treasurers of the two societies to turn 
over to their respective church treas- 
urer the amount of money on hand, so 
that the union could start with a 
“clean slate.’”’” My husband presided at 
this meeting and the officers elected 
were: president (Methodist), vice- 
president (Congregational), secretary 
(Methodist), treasurer (Congregation- 
al affiliation), project chairman (Con- 
social chairman (Meth- 





gregational), 
odist). 

We emphasized the experimental na- 
ture of the new project but we urged 
the women to give it a fair trial and 
their cordial support for at least one | 
year. 

The main problem remaining in the 
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An Expository Ministry 


| 





HE word Expository is usually as- 
sociated with the word Preaching. 
The work of preaching has loomed 
so large in the total task of the minis- 
try that the strong tendency has been 
to deal with it as an entirely indepen- 
dent task without relation to the whole 
ministry. Exposition is a method of 


| preaching, a time honored method, now 


unfortunately largely fallen into dis- 
use,—but it also must be remembered 
that the method of preaching chosen 
and used by the individual preacher or 
the generation of preachers is vitally 
related to every function of the minis- 
try and is somewhat of an index of its 
character. 


The expository method is not the 
vogue of our day. The reasons for 
its decline are many. Popular knowl- 
edge of the Bible has so waned. that 


| many preachers feel it futile to base 








| 
| 


a sermon on the Bible. Interest in the 
whole program of the church has 
waned, so we have gone searching 
wildly for interesting and appealing 
“topics.” The increasing use of printer’s 
ink has made it seem imperative to 
announce subjects in advance and the 
expository method does not always lend 
itself to short names. We have been 
living in an age of campaigns, and we 
have been struggling with pressing 
social problems of our own day. These 
and other factors have drawn us away 
from the expository method. 

The fact remains, however, that it 
has been the method of every golden 
age of preaching. As a method, not 
merely of preaching, but of our whole 
ministry, it deserves reconsideration. 
Brings Back the Bible 

In the first place, we need to bring 
the Bible back into the ministry of the 
church. Whatever the preacher’s theo- 
logical ideas about the Bible, the Book 





*Minister, Methodist Church, Hopkins, Missouri. 


By Paul Barton* 


is undoubtedly the world’s greatest 
storehouse of inspiration, truth, and 
beauty. The ignorance of the people 
makes the duty of the church the more 
imperative. The lessons from nature, 
from history, from biography, and 
from other sources that embellish the 
Sunday School lessons of our time are 
all fine, but what a tragedy it is if 
we don’t get the unrivalled light of the 
Bible in the very heart of the lesson. 
Possibly it is a mark of intellectual 
brilliance to be able to preach with- 
out announcing a text. No man should 
be anathematized for doing what both 
Jesus and the prophets did. The more 
serious consideration is that so many 
preachers of our day, even when they 
do announce a text, practically ignore 
the Bible in their sermons. The preach- 
ing of Jesus and of Paul was certainly 
saturated with the Bible. It is useless 
to lament the popular neglect of the 
Book. It will not come back to the 
place it deserves by private reading or 
by classes in the schools. If it is again 
to serve as a real fountainhead of in- 
spiration for civilization, the church 
must put it there in its every ministry. 
Moreover, the Bible is so vast in its 
total message that it is useless to think 
we can ever get humanity to take it 
whole. We may shout ourselves hoarse 
crying “Bible” to a negligent world, 
but the people will still shun the Book. 
The task of the ministry is to present 
its treasures in portions of suitable 
size for common use. This, of course, 
is exactly what exposition means. 
The fact is that one major reason 
for the alienation of the masses from 
the church is that we have tried to 
administer too large doses. We have 
had our crusades, our loyalty cam- 
paigns, our advance movements, and 
all the rest, usually with some specific 
object in view but none the less an ef- 
fort to rally people to the total pro- 





minds of the women was the division 
and allocation of the earnings of the 
union. Three or four different plans 
were suggested and discussed, but this 


is the plan they adopted unanimously. 

“The funds earned by the Women’s 
Society for Chrisitan Service are to be 
divided as follows: ten per cent of all 
monies earned to be given to the Organ 
Fund; twenty per cent to remain in 
the treasury of the society, and seventy 
per cent to be divided in equal shares 
between the treasuries of the Congre- 
gational and Methodist Churches.” 

It was decided to hold a business and 


social meeting the first Thursday after- 


noon of each month and to work on 
mission projects the other Thursdays in 
the month. 

We are trying to encourage our 
women to include more social activities 
and devotions and to emphasize the 
more Christian ways of giving to the 
church. By the latter we mean giving 
directly to the church instead of detour- 
ing their giving through the dinner or 
the supper route. We are also trying 
to teach the men to be more responsi- 
ble for the financial burden. For a 
great many years they have depended 
upon the women to a fault. 
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gram of the kingdom. We have insis- 
tently demanded the second mile from 
everybody. In many cases we would 
have fared better if we had been grate- 
ful for the time being for the cup of 
cold water offered us in Christ’s name. 
Our preaching has been geared to the 
campaign spirit. Our eagerness has 
given rise to an impatience with slow 


moving humanity as shown in our 
whole ministry. Expository ministry 
is the “line upon line” plan. It is a 


slow process. But sometimes that is 
the best plan. 

An expository ministry is a humble 
one. There is something revolting to 
a proud heart to stoop to pick up a 
fragment of truth spoken and written 
long ago and polish it up and present 
it anew. It is more pleasing to a man’s 
vanity to ponder the problems of our 
own day and then come forth with 
precious truth freshly discovered. After 
all, humility has not been a conspicuous 
virtue of our generation. And this 
quality of our character has been re- 
flected in our ministry and preaching. 
Still, truth is unchanging, whoever 
records it. 

A Varied Ministry 

An expository ministry is naturally 
a varied one. Its treatment of topics 
is incidental. A single expository ser- 
mon may easily deal with matters of 
stewardship, missions, temperance, 
family worship, and other seemingly 
unrelated themes. This of course does 
not click with a campaign program. If 
ecclesiastical leaders order a four weeks’ 
or six months’ campaign on any matter, 
then we are expected to “concentrate” 
on that for the designated time. Now 
here is a plain dilemma in choice of 
method. The topical method is the 
method of campaign concentration. But 
is that the most effective method? Is 
it better to preach on stewardship for 
four weeks in succession until every- 
body is wearied of the monotonous 
theme, or shall we follow the exposi- 
tory method and present stewardship 
incidentally but frequently and nat- 
urally. It is evident that at this point, 
the method of preaching is integral 
with the whole method of the church. 

Again, the topical method appeals to 
specific groups. A topical sermon on 
human suffering appeals to folks who 
are wrestling with that problem. The 
expository method, on the contrary, 
can well have something for everybody 
every time. A children’s sermon is 
less necessary, for the expository 
preacher can incidentally, naturally, 
without interruption to the worship 
have the children in mind in every 
sermon. Where shall our ministry 
center? Is our objective to put over 
a program, a program of missions, of 
stewardship, of reform, of social - out- 
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of Sunday School children, contain 
every phase of the child’s unfolding 


When the Little Child Wants to Sing 
Beginners. 


134 in this gem of a book. The wor 


each, postpaid; 90 cents each in qu 
Returnable sample copies for exam 

the Hymnal Division, Presbyter 
121-M Witherspoon 





teachers praise it more and more—youngsters find it irresistible. 


for little 
children 


Here is a class of Primary children 
gathered around the teacher at the 
piano—all joining in singing songs 
from Primary Music and Worship, 
their own bcok, prepared for children 
just their age, six to eight. 

Primary Music and Worship, one of 
the Four Graded Hymnals for the use 
s hymns, lullabies, fireside and folk 


songs, prayers for morning and evening, musical games and rhythms— 


life is here set to music. $1.15 each; 


$1.00 in quantities of 5 or more, delivery extra. 


is another of the Graded Hymnals for 


Every little child will love every simple singable song of the 


‘ds are easy to learn and remember-—- 
$1.00 
antities, delivery extra. 

ination are available by addressing 
ian Board of Christian Education, 
Building, Philadelphia 








look, of evangelism? Or is our minis- | 
try heart centered, are we sympathetic 
and seeking to minister to folks, all 
kinds of folks all the time? It is a 
dilemma of preaching and of the whole 
ministry. The topical campaign style 
of ministry heads in one direction. The 
expository ministry heads the other. 

The restlessness of our day is a 
token of its shallowness. The insta- 
bility of our pastorates today is a mat- 
ter of common note. It is related to 
the superficiality of our campaign style 
of ministry. We are all of us some- 
what like children,—we like variety. 
The ministry of the modern church has 
tended to harp first on one string and 
then another. Some get started on 
just one string and forget to get off 
of it. The people get tired of them. 
They get tired of themselves. There 
is a horrid monotony. There is con- 
stant repetition of an unconscious sort, 
for such a ministry is not sufficiently 
deeply rooted to have its bearings and 
it unconsciously gets in a groove. 

For some reason, my own mental 
picture of a sermon barrel is just a 
heap through which a man rummages 
week after week, leaving it in ever 
accumulating disorder. That is not 
fair to my own sermon barrel. And I 
am led to wonder if I have arrived 
at such a grotesque mental picture from 


| 








No. 16-D 


Streamlining in folding chairs— 
beautiful, comfortable, durable, eco- 
nomical. An added feature of this 
chair is its beautiful emblem, omega 
combined with the cross, symbolic of 
Christ as the end and consummation 
of all things. 

This chair is made of pecan, a 
hard wood with a beautiful grain. 
Send for prices, without obligation. 

We manufacture a full line of Sun- 
day school furniture. A number of 
the outstanding church-school build- 
ings in America have been equipped 
with this furniture. 


Inquiries Will Receive Prompt Attention 


Standard School Equipment Co. 
Siler City, North Carolina 








(Turn to page 454) 
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Summer Study at 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


July 8 to August 16 


Enroliment for credit July 8 to 26 or 
July 29 to August 16 also possible 


FACULTY: Henry Sloane Coffin, Julius A. 
Bewer, W. Russell Bowie, Katharine Duf- 
field, Grace Loucks Elliott, Harrison S. 
Elliott, Ralph A. Felton, Frederick C. 
Grant, Erdman Harris, Frank W. Her- 
riott, Herbert King, Paul M. Limbert, Eu- 


gene W. Lyman, Mary Ely Lyman, James 
Moffatt, A. J. Muste, Arnold Nash, Hans 
Simons, Arthur L. Swift, Jr., Gregory 
lastos. 

Wide range of Columbia University 


courses also available 


Conference for Ministers and 
Other Religious Workers 
July 8-12, 15-19, 22-26, July 29-August 2 
Enroll for one, two, three or four weeks 


Lectures and discussions on significant 
topics by distinguished leaders 


Address 
Director of Summer Courses 
Union Theological Seminary 








3041 Broadway New York City 











NORTHFIELD 


Cis. Sra 





re ‘ 
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An INSPIRING Vacation 


Nine conferences provide a well. is . 
| will appear in the June issue and then 


balanced program from which the 
Christian family may choose. 


The beauty of the country and the 
exceptional facilities at Northfield 


and Mount Hermon offer unbounded | 


recreational opportunities. 


“oe eo June 21 - 29 
. June 29 - July 6 
. June 29 - July 6 


Girls’ Conference 
Mt. Hermon Alumni Institute . . 
Christian Endeavor Conf. 


Y.W.C.A. Business Girls’ Conf.. . . . July6-13 
Missionary Conference ...... -; July 8-16 
United Presbyterian Conf... .. . July 13 - 20 
Religious Education Conf... .. . July 16 - 27 
Westminster Choir College - July 22 - Aug. 12 
General Conference ..... July 27 - Aug. 12 


Detailed information on request 


NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 








| be discontinued 








ATTENTION, MINISTERS! 


For our special “Clergy Terms” 
plan of cooperation write to 
DON AKE 
Church Members Relief Association 
827 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 




















| reasonable honorarium. 








Clergy 
) Automobile Emblems 
Price: $1.25 Ea., $2.25 Per Pr. 
Write for particulars of 
our group-purchase plan 
THE oe CROSS 
EMBLEM CO. 


400 nant 119th Street 
13-M, New York, N. Y. 





Suite 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 





OUR PREACHER’S VACATION 


Our preacher’s gone a-fishing. 
He took his rod and line 
And motored up to Crystal Lake; 
We hope he is feeling fine. 
The wife and kids are with him; 
They’ll share in all the fun 
Then. come smiling, back to us 
When fishing days are done. 


Our preacher’s gone to conference 
At Skilton-by-the-sea; 
He’ll hear the masters preach and teach 
And come back presently, 
With inspiration in his eye, 
New definiteness of goal. 
Vacation is the preacher’s time 
To fortify his soul. 


Our preacher’s bought a trailer 
And hitched it to his bus; 
He’s started for the mountains 
To get away from us. 
We'll take vacation preaching 
While he putters with his cars; 
We’ll pray that he brings back to us 
A handful of the stars. 
>» He 


- 


The Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 
until the February, 
1941, number. Items which reach us 
by May 10 can be included in the June 


number. 
of * + 


Pittsford, New York. Five miles 
from Rochester. Presbyterian Church, 
350 members. Would like to exchange 
with some minister in northern Ontario 
or Quebec for the month of July or Au- 
gust. Or will supply pulpit for use of 
manse. Correspondence invited. Har- 
old J. Bortle, Pittsford, New York. 


Oakland, Iowa. Methodist minister 
serving church of 450 members wishes 
to supply a Methodist Church in or 
near Chicago, Illinois, or eastern Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee from June 10 to 
July 12 for use of parsonage or for 
Eugene Alex- 
ander, Oakland, Iowa. 

Columbus, Ohio. Methodist; 600 mem- 


bers; large, modern brick parsonage, 
facing beautiful park. Near State Uni- 


versity, summer school lectures. Art 
galleries, museum, 2z00,  river-side 
drives. Consider exchange with any 


Protestant minister, preferably East. 
Dates to be arranged. Ray Pierson, 
62 Dennison Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


Pierre, South Dakota. Methodist. 
Three hundred fifty members. Would 


like to exchange with some minister 
in or near Denver, Colorado, for Sun- 
days, July 21, 28, and August 4. Morn- 


ing service, Sunday only. Wish to ex- 
change parsonages too. Other denomi- 
nations considered. Harold W. Wagar, 
117 N. Central Avenue, Pierre, South 
Dakota. 


Will supply. Congregational minister, 
36 years old. 450 members, industrial 
city, would like to supply church in 
New England or New York for three 
weeks, last of July or all in August, 
for use of manse. One child of six. 
Frank M. Blish, 308 E. Second Street, 
N. Newton, Iowa. 


Will supply. During month of Au- 
gust for furnished parsonage, Congre- 
gational, Baptist, Community or Fed- 
erated Church in Northern Ohio, North- 
ern Indiana, Michigan, Oregon, Idaho, 
Washington or Northern California. 
Supplied the First Baptist Church of 
Trenton, New Jersey during August, 
1939. James S. Bunch, Kiowa, Kansas. 


Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. Metho- 
dist Church of 1,000 members. One 
preaching service during summer. Lo- 
cated in the heart of the Cumberland 
Valley, five miles from such mountain 
resorts as Blue Ridge Summit, Pen- 
Mar and Lake Royer. Beautiful state 
park within a few miles. Twelve miles 
from Hagerstown, Maryland, 25 miles 
to the Gettysburg battlefield, 60 miles 
from Baltimore and Harrisburg, 80 
miles from Washington. Would like to 
exchange for a month, July or August, 
with some minister near New York 
City, preferably near the beach. W. L. 
Crowding, 10 W. Second Street, Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 


Vassar, Michigan. Presbyterian 
Church in a pleasant, modern village, 20 
miles south of Saginaw Bay, Lake 
Huron. Nine-room manse on quiet, tree- 
shaded side street. Would like to ex- 
change for three weeks in midsummer 
with some minister in a cool, mountain 
location within 200 miles of Norfolk, 
Virginia. No honorarian. Morning 
service only. Milo N. Wood, Ph.D., 
Vassar, Michigan. 


Indian Head, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
United Church (Methodist, Presbyter- 
ian, Congregational) will supply for use 
of manse on Atlantic or Pacific Coast 
areas. July or August. Family only 
two adults. Also will consider inter- 
change supply. Membership 350. Prairie 
town, city conveniences, beautiful 
manse. Lake resort twelve miles. Main 
line railway. R. G. Carruthers, Indian 
Head, Saskatchewan. 


Here’s a supply. Presbyterian; pas- 
tor in a college community, will supply 
pulpit entire month of August, any 
congenial denomination. Prefer east- 
ern sea coast, but will consider any 
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place in vacation territory. Use of 
manse or honorarium. No children. 
Your communication answered prompt- 
ly. W. Howard Lee, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Ottumwa, Iowa. Baptist church of 
400 members plus; city of 33,000 on Des 
Moines River. Pastor wishes to ex- 
change pulpit and home for month of 
August. One service Sunday morning. 
Would prefer east but will consider 
any location. John R. Estes, 938 N. 
Court Street, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Will supply. Congregational minis- 
ter will supply any congenial denomina- 
tion during the month of August for 
the use of furnished parsonage. Three 
in family. William H. Clem, Genoa, 
Nebraska. 

Bloomfield, New Jersey, Reformed 
Church—250 members. Located forty 
minutes from Times Square, New York 
City. 
Two hours from Ocean Grove, New Jer- 
sey. Requirement is for one service on 
Sunday. Wish to exchange nine-room 
manse with minister from West Vir- 
ginia or Kentucky church for month in 
mid-summer. 
Indiana or Canada also. Charles E. 
Wideman, 10 Bellevue Avenue, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 

Dexter, Michigan. Attractive town 
on Huron River, nine miles from Ann 
Arbor (University of Michigan); forty- 
five miles from Detroit; several lake 
resorts within ten miles. 
Church (Baptist and Congregational) 
pastor, grown family, fine modern par- 
sonage, would exchange pulpits and 
parsonages (no honorarium), only 
morning services, for August. Prefer 
suburb of Boston or New York near 
eccean. William Hainsworth, Box 491, 
Dexter, Michigan. 

St. John, New Brunswick. Parsonage 
available for supply during August. 
Two services. Parsonage commands 
grand view of Courtney Bay. Fishing, 
boating, bathing; endless excursions. 
Austin W. Guild, Exmouth Street 
United Church, St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Congregational Church in Southern 
Michigan. Minister offers exchange for 
month of August. Reciprocal honor- 
arium to be paid. Prefer Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, New England, Northern 
Michigan. Address Box “C,” Church 
Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crete, Nebraska. Methodist. Small 
college town, close to capital city. Will 
exchange three or four weeks with min- 
ister in north or middle Atlantic states 
or near Canadian border in Minnesota 
or east. Full details on request. Han- 
del Collier, Crete, Nebraska. 





SO LONG AS THERE ARE HOMES 
by Grace Noll Crowell 


So long as there are homes to which 
men turn 

At the close of day, 

So long as there are homes where chil- 
dren are— 

Where women stay, 

If love and loyalty and faith be found 

Across these sills, 

A stricken nation can recover from 

Its gravest ills. 


So long as there are homes where fires 


One hour from World’s Fair. | 


Would consider Maine, | 


Federated | 











AND PHILADELPHIA 


courts, new outdoor 


and cottages. 


“ZINN 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


in the Pocono Mountains 


5,000-acre estate with every facility for rest and recrea- 
tion. 27-hole Donald Ross golf course, 8 splendid tennis 


olympic size swimming pool, riding 


stable, dancing, talking pictures, concerts, camp club for 
children, trout fishing. 
References requested. 


300-room modern, fireproof inn 
Selected clientele. 


The Inn offers the ideal stopping place for recreation 
and rest on your eastern vacation trip. Family groups 


will appreciate its 2xpansiveness. Clergymen can safely 
recommend its hospitality to members of their congre- 
gations who seek the best in accommodations without 
the noise and confusion of the city. 


New York Office: 630 Fifth Avenue, Circle 5-5620 


FOR 39 YEARS A RESORT OF CONGENIAL 


INFORMALITY 
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You'll enjcy the beauty 
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SPRING IS DELIGHTFUL HERE IN THE 


door sports—golf, nature trail hikes and bird 
walks on our levely 250-acre estate. . 
entertainment, tempting meals, perfect comfort |. __ 
and atmosphere of contentment. 
Traditional New England Hospitality 


A. Gordon Moody, Manager 
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burn 
And there is bread, 
So long as there are homes 
lamps are lit 
And prayers are said; 
Although a people falters through the 
dark 
And nations grope, 
With God himself back of these little 
homes 
We still can hope. 
Light of the Years, by Grace Noll 
Crowell, Harper and Brothers, pub- 
lishers. 
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WHITFIELD HOTEL 


Surf, Beach and Bath Avenues 

OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 

One Block to Ocean 
A Christian Hotel away from home. Clean, 
cool and comfortable rooms with or without 
private bath. A cheerful lobby. Cool, light 
dining-room, where plenty of good wholesome 
food is nicely served, hot. 

American or European Plan. Phone A-P 1991. 
Why not make the Whitfield your Home while 
visiting the Fair? 

CHARLES M. HERMAN—Owner 

















ARE YOU 
SEEKING A 
LIFE WORK? 


Religious leadership offers 
a thrilling opportunity to 
serve humanity in a way 
that is basic and perma- 
nent. There always have 
been and there always will 
be religious leaders. Today 
the church needs trained, 
intelligent, skillful men 
and women for her mani- 
fold tasks. For further 
information write to 


| ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
| 
| 














The Chicago Theological Seminary 
| 5757 University Avenue Chicago 








a) 
PEALS 


| BELL 





Write for literature. Address Dept. 44 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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Village Church Council Flourishes 


A Church Council is only for cities. “Not so,” said the ministers 
and laymen of the three churches of La Harpe, Illinois. So a 
village council was born and it continues to grow. 


HERE are many things in a pro- 

gram to serve the community that 

churches can do together but cannot 
do alone. There are other things which 
they can do alone but can do much bet- 
ter together. In fact there is little they 
cannot do if they have the consecration 
to cooperate and the vision to organize 
and plan. 

This was the conviction of the three 
ministers of La Harpe, Illinois. They 
proceeded to put their theory into prac- 
tice by organizing a community church 
council. Sinee this venture has suc- 
ceeded so well and has resulted in one 
overchurched village community lift- 
ing the level of its church life, it is pos- 
sible other similar communities might 
profit by their experiences should they 
wish to experiment in the same general 
direction. 

The council at La Harpe has weath- 
ered the storms of three years and not 
only lives to tell the story but has some 
recent outstanding achievements to indi- 
eate its good health and predict its 
further continuation and usefulness. 





*Minister, Congregational Church, Gridley, Illi- 
nois. 


A great many would find nothing re- 
markable about this church council and 
would say that scores of cities have had 
such organizations for years. But 
there’s the rub. La Harpe is not a city. 
It is one of those rural villages where 
cooperative effort among churches suf- 
fers a high mortality rate and infant 
church councils “die a-bornin’.” 

The origin and growth of the 
La Harpe Church Council came natural- 
ly, springing from a sense of need. The 


ministers of the three churches had been 


meeting together from time to time to 
discuss their common problems and to 
promote the community ckurch pro- 
gram. 

In a short time they came to the 
realization that it would be a slow pro- 
cess by which they could sell any new 
plans to their churches although they 
felt there was much that needed to be 
done. Believing, therefore, that they 
could channel their ideas through to 
their congregations much more cer- 
tainly and rapidly if they had repre- 
sentative laymen in on the ground floor 
to help formulate the plans and pro- 
gram, it was consequently suggested 


By Ralph W. Everroad* 


that the churches of the village each 
choose three representatives, one an 
adult layman, one an adult lay-woman, 
and the third a young person, to serve 
as a council whereby a cooperative 
church program might be planned and 
carried into effect. 

The three’ representatives were 
promptly chosen by the churches and 
with the ministers formed a board of 
twelve which began to hold meetings 
and to study their situation and its 
possibilities. 

In a short time it became apparent 
that some guiding rules might be help- 
ful in clarifying and directing the work 
of the council. A committee accordingly 
set to work on a constitution which 
was eventually adopted. 

This constitution consisted of eight 
main articles assigning to the organiza- 
tion its name, outlining its fourfold 
purpose, qualifying its membership, as- 
signing the duties of its executive com- 
mittee and its special commissions, de- 
termining the officers and the time and 
manner of their election, providing for 
the regular and the special meetings 
of the organization, making possible 
the orderly amendment of the consti- 
tution and what seemed more important 
to all, making possible the orderly with- 
drawal from any or all of the council’s 
activities should any church decide to 





Expository Preaching 
(From page 451) 
observation of others. At least, the 
expository method has an advantage 
in making the ministry orderly. Ser- 
mons are naturally filed in the order 
of Biblical basis. The Bible is the key 
to the sermon barrel. It enables you 
promptly to put what you have in the 
right place. It guides you to find it 

when you want it. 

Then the very variety of the method 
epens the way for immediate use of 
accumulating resources. Someone 
coined the phrase, “preaching out of 
the overflow.” That is the glorious 
way. The trouble with campaign 
methods is that material comes to hand 
and must be pushed aside until the ap- 
propriate campaign comes along. By 
that time it has been stored so long 
that it is no more an “overflow,” but 
stagnant water from a forgotten cis- 
tern. The expository method, with its 


incidental treatment of a variety of 
themes, keeps the fountain open and 
moving. Every call made, every con- 
versation, every book read may well 


be contributing to some sermon to be 
used within a few days. The whole 
ministry is thus interrelated and thus 
all of it kept fresh and vital. 


Doubtless every minister of the gos- 
pel must choose for himself the tools 
that best suit his own bent and capaci- 
ties. But this choice should not be made 
heedlessly. And even those of us who 
have made the choice long ago and 
formed our habits need now and then 
to step aside from ourselves and take 
a look of careful appraisal. 

Let no man suppose that his method 
of preaching is a secondary matter, 
an incidental thing, a wholly personal 
choice. A man’s ministry is integral. 
In fact the ministry of the whole 
church has an integrity about it. The 
present spiritual conditions in the 
church are closely bound up with our 
methods. Labored volumes of scholarly 
exposition have given place on the “busy 
pastor’s” shelves to recent pronounce- 
ments on current topics. And at the 
same time, penitents at the altar have 
given place to propriety in the pew, 
and prayer meetings have been sup- 


planted by parties and entertainments. 

The expository method connects us 
It ties to the fountain 
It drinks at the 
centuries of 


with our past. 
head of scripture. 
running brook of the 


Christian preaching. It can find model 
and inspiration in the preaching of 
men of the past whose theology has 
been entirely and permanently out- 
moded. Our generation has been so 
prone to think of itself as a unique 
“new day” that we have been in grave 
peril of losing our historical bearings. 
But we will make a poor out of find- 
ing new trails if we have no sure sense 
of past endeavor. It is the inspiration 
of the past that must carry us forward. 
It is this consideration that reassures 
us that the expository method need 
not be, cannot be, merely scribal. It 
must be truly prophetic. It speaks 
with a voice of authority! But its au- 
thority is not the dead voices of the 
past. The authority with which it 
speaks is the truth, the living truth, 
growing out of the soil of the past but 
bearing fruit for us who live today. 
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do so, without friction or any resulting 
odium falling upon the withdrawing 
church. It was thought important to 
pave the way for the maintenance of 
good will if active and organized coop- 
eration should be partially or complete- 
ly discontinued. 

The constitution as adopted took the 
following form: 


CONSTITUTION 


In the providence of God, the time 
has come more fully to manifest the 
essential oneness of the Christian 
Churches of La Harpe in Jesus Christ 
as their Divine Lord and Saviour, and 
to promote the spirit of fellowship, 
service and cooperation among them. 


Article I—Name 


The name of this organization shall 
be “The La Harpe Church Council.” 


Article 1I—Purpose 


The purpose of this organization shall 
be the coordination of Christian forces 
of La Harpe, in order to: 

(1) Create a better understanding 
among the Christian forces 
themselves. 

(2) To secure a more adequate 
conception of the _ religious 
needs of the community as a 
whole. 

(3) Assign so far as possible the 
particular religious tasks of 
the community to those most 
fitted for performing them. 

(4) Focus the entire constituency 
of the Council upon those prob- 
lems of the kingdom which can 


be wrought out only by united | 


effort. 


Article 11I—Membership 


Section I: This Council shall be com- 
posed of those Churches in the La 
Harpe Community that agree through 
the ratification of this Constitution to 
approve this organization. 


Section II: Any Church in the Coun- 
cil unwilling to cooperate in a move- 
ment determined upon by the Council 
shall be excused therefrom upon its 
request to that effect in writing duly 
presented to the Council. 


Section III: Any Church that shall 
decide to withdraw from the Council 
shall duly certify in writing such action 
to the Council. 


Article IV—Executive Committee 

Section I: The Churches uniting in 
the work of this Council shall act 
through an Executive Committee. 


Section II: The membership of the 
Executive Committee shall consist of 
one clerical, and three lay members rep- 
resenting the men, women and young 
people of each church. 


Section III: Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall at their first meet- 
ing divide themselves into three classes 
of equal number each to hold office for 
one, two and three years respectively. 
Thereafter, in January of each year, the 
same number of members shall be 
chosen by the denominations whose 
term of office shall be three years. 

Section IV: Any vacancy occurring 
in the Executive Committee shall im- 
mediately be filled by the Church from 
which the vacancy occurs. 
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By Frank E. Wilson, D. D. 
Episcopal Bishop of Eau Claire 


AN OUTLINE OF PERSONAL 
PRAYER 

An easily read booklet of 79 
pages, advancing convincing argu- 
ments for the practice of prayer. 
Excellent for the average man or 
woman, also for young people. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLISM 

A booklet of 64 pages for those 
who would like to know the “why” 
of religious symbolism generally. 








No. 1—17x22 inches 


No. 2—F lowers for the Altar 
Price, 50c Each 








No. 1—Altar Flowers (as above) 


Price, 30c Each 








Postage Additional 


a MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO., 14 E. 4ist St., New York 








VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 





Enrollment Cards. Make your school enroll- 
ment as efficient as possible. These attrac- 
tive cards, suitable for any grade or type of 
school, are 3 by 5 inches. 60 cents a hundred. 


Attendance Cards. Day by day attendance 
checking will be easy with these cards which 
record attendance for thirty days or six 
608. For girls. 60 


weeks. 607. For boys. 
cents a hundred. 


Outline Books. 
booklets. 


the wording of each page. 
with envelope. 550. 
551. 


When Everybody Helps. 


Send for our free leaflet giving 
a complete list of available 
supplies — also a special text 


leaflet. 


Something new for Primary 
and Junior boys and girls are these 12 page 
Children paint the designs in 
colors using the guide cards included and at 
the same time learn kind thoughts from 
10 cents each, 
Our Friendly Book. 
Happy Times for You and Me. 


Be prepared for interesting days 
ahead at the 1940 Vacation 
Church School. Send for our 
free leaflet giving a full list of 
supplies and texts. Make this 
year’s schoul the best ever! 


Invitation Postcards. Make the 
child feel that his presence is 
needed. Send him an invitation. 
Use these cards to fill your classes 
on the opening day! 382. 20 cents 
a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


Friendship Poster. For Primary 
and Juniors, ten to twelve scholars, 
this poster translates the Mission- 
ary Offering into terms of service, 
picturing six phases appealing to 
and easily understood by boys and 
girls. Six brief descriptive stories 
are furnished to the leader! Back- 
ground is printed on poster—the 
children color and cut out and place 
figures. 1474. 25 cents each. (17% 
by 23 inches in size). 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


552. 


PHILADELPHIA........... Witherspoon Building 
J eer ere 156 Fifth Avenue 
PEP Oe sins c o5as Vevdiancds Granite Building 
Ge i dks Sc essiveten 8 South Dearborn Street 
£OG AMGELER. «0.06600 311 South Spring Street 











tithing with PICTURES. 

First: 
Second: 
and spiritual harvest. 





NEWEST WAY TO TEACH TITHING 
STEWARDSHIP PICTURE BULLETINS. One side blank for worship programs; other side teaches 
Order supply today and accomplish two things: 

Avoid a summer slump in finances. 
Prepare membership NOW, and at fall every-member-canvass reap a financial 


PRICES—First 100 for 12 weeks, $9.00 — Each additional 100 for 12 weeks, $7.20 
If samples are desired, mail 15 cents postage 


Mail Check Today to ALL CHURCH SUPPLY C0O., Denton, Texas 
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Henry Edward Tralle 


without obligation, 


HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Managerrent, 1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Church Buildings and Equipment 


Churches waste millions of dollars, every 
year, on their buildings and equipment. 

What is the explanation? 
failed to avail themselves of competent 
technical assistance. 
foolish, and as disastrous, as to ignore, in 
case of individual need, the specialist in 
medicine or surgery, and to rely on home- 
made remedies. 

The planning of a church building, or 
any part of it, is not a job for amateurs, 
whether pastors or loca] committees. Nor 
is it a job for the architect alone. 

Most of the newer, better church build- 
ings, which combine in highest degree both 
beauty and utility, have had the benefit of 
experienced consultative assistance, as well 
as of competent architectural service. 


Any church facing a building problem, whether of new construction or 
of remodeling, will save money and obtain superior results by employing 
the successful church-building consultant. Problems of decoration, of fur- 
nishings, and of equipment also demand expert consultative assistance. 

These statements have been abundantly substantiated by the local 
leaders in the hundreds of churches that have profited by the training and 
abilities of Dr. Henry Edward Tralle, church building consultant. 

For significant testimonies from numerous church leaders that have 
had experience with the Tralle service, and for more definite information 
regarding the nature and value of this unique work with churches, address, 


They have 


Such failure is as 


HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management, 715 Eighth St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 














Section V: The Executive Committee 
of the Church Council shall be respon- 
sible to the Churches. 


Section VI: The Executive Commit- 
tee shall create as needed the following 
commissions, and shall choose three 
members each from each church par- 
ticipating in the Council. 


Ten Commissions 

(1) Woman’s Work Commission 

(2) World Fellowship Commission 

(83) Community Relations Commis- 
sion 

(4) Comity and Evangelism Com- 
mission 

(5) Social Action Commission 

(6) Leadership Education Commis- 
sion 

(7) Christian Environment Com- 
mission 

(8) Youth Movements Commission 

(9) Child Guidance Commission 

(10) Council Relations Commission 


Article V 
Section I: The officers of this Coun- 
cil shall be elected by the Executive 
Committee. They shall consist of a 
President, a Secretary, a Treasurer. 
who shall hold office for one year or 
until their suecessors are elected. 


Section II: Vacancies occurring in 
any office of this Council may be tem- 
porarily filled by the Executive Com- 
mittee until the next annual meeting. 


Article VI—Elections 
Elections shall be by ballot at the 
Annual Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee to be held the last Tuesday in 


January. 


Article ViI—Meetings 
Regular meetings shall be held on the 
last Tuesday of each month. At such 
meetings seven members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 


Article VIII 

This constitution may be altered or 
amended by a two-third’s vote of the 
Executive Committee at any annual or 
special meeting, notice of the proposed 
amendment having been given at least 
thirty days prior to the meeting. 

The activities of the council are di- 
rected by the executive committee made 
up of the nine lay and three ministerial 
representatives of the three churches. 
This committee chose as its president 
a very broad-minded and able layman 
from the Union Church (Congregation- 
al and Methodist Protestant) who had 
been a member of the state senate and 
was adept at conducting public meet- 
ings and at pouring oil on troubled 
waters should that be necessary, and 
who was tied so closely into the com- 
munity life that each church felt a 
strong claim upon him. The treasurer 
was a lay woman of business experience 
representing the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the secretary chosen from 
the Christian Church was on the staff 
of the local paper and could give the 
functions of the organization ample and 
sympathetic publicity. 





The organization of the council was 
considered very secondary to its pro- 
gram. 

Very early the council met and de- 
termined to put an end to the confusion 
that sometimes arose as to which 
church would house the baccalaureate 
or the memorial or the thanksgiving or 
other community service. 

The three churches were located on 
the northwest, the northeast and the 
southeast corners of the same block in 
the center of the village. It was re- 
ported that there had been times when 
the spirit current among the churches 
would have been in accord with the old 
story that while one congregation sang 
“Will There Be Any Stars in My 
Crown?” the second responded, “No, 
not one,” and the third rejoiced in the 
words of the doxology, “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” But 
this was all to be done away in the new 
day of the council. 


Community Services 

It was arranged that all meetings, 
both those that were regular annual 
events and those that should be pro- 
moted under the new arrangement 
should follow clockwise around the tri- 
angle, i.e., if the thanksgiving service 
was in the Union Church last year, it 
would be in the Methodist this year 
and in the Christian next year and then 
back to the Union to start the cycle 
over again. It was also planned that 
the ministers would take turns in pre- 
paring the sermons in this same manner 
so that each would have his rightful 
share in this responsibility, but it was 
agreed that each should speak from a 
pulpit not his own. 

It was the opinion of the council that 
a greater amount of Christian fellow- 
ship would be good for the community, 
so from February to November the 
council included as regular community 
services the World Day of Prayer, the 
Good Friday Service, the Baccalaureate 
Service, Memorial Sunday, Independence 
Sunday, Labor Sunday, Armistice Sun- 
day and the Thanksgiving Service. 


The council also set about to enrich 
the community life by bringing in 
speakers and concerts and special pro- 
grams and these also were routed 
“around the clock” so that no church 
could feel that it was slighted nor be 
accused of failing to take its full share. 
There was, however, little evidence of 
jealousness regarding this matter, and 
each church evidenced a very liberal 
spirit in its resolution to share its good 
things with other churches and the 
community, and there were cases where 
official leaders visiting town would be 
surprised to find that they were to 
speak to three congregations instead 
of one and in the sanctuary of a de- 

(Turn to page 462) 
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War and Peace 


Non-Violence in an Aggressive World 
by A. J. Muste. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 

Every Christian has had his dreams 
of a warless world. There are some 
brave souls who believe that the relig- 
ion of Jesus places a definite responsi- 
bility upon the individual to refuse 
to participate in war and to organize 
with others to make war impossible. 
The author of this book is among this 
number. 

Dr. Muste, minister of the Labor 
Temple in New York is a persistent 
idealist. He believes in human nature. 
He feels that if a nation should dis- 
arm, people in other nations would re- 
fuse to bear arms against it. His 
naivete in this respect is astounding. 
Judge from these quotations from the 
volume: 

“Had it (the Loyalist government in 
Spain) taken courageous steps to put 
an end to Spanish domination over 
the Moors, is it reasonable to suppose 
that it would have been possible to in- 
duce the Moors to make war upon 
their liberators.” 

“I find no good reason for supposing 
that any army could be gotten to in- 
vade a people which flatly renounced 
war.” 

“ .. the unarmed Quakers in Penn- 
sylvania were safe from attack for six- 
ty years while in all the other colonies 
whites suffered massacres. Then one 
day a couple of Quakers, a little afraid, 
and influenced by the example of other 
white men, took guns with them to 
work some distance from their cabin. 
The Indians concluded that the Quakers 
must be contemplating an attack on 
them, decided that the best defense 
was an offensive, and promptly killed 
the Quakers.” 

Just how this strategy may have 
worked with the Jews in Germany this 
reviewer does not know. It is not our 
information that the Jews were armed 
to offer resistance to the Reich. Yet 
they suffered all of the indignities of 
war and persecution. 

In interpreting the work by Dr. 
Muste one must remember that he is, 
by experience, an idealist rather than 
a realist. This is true despite of his 
attempted to prove that the pacifists are 
the only realists because they, alone, 
believe that this is God’s world. His 
youth idealism led him to identify him- 
self with the communistic party. In 
the quest for brotherhood he even left 
his church. Disillusionment has forced 
his redrawal from Communism. His in- 
stinctive trust in human nature de- 
serted him there. We must admit that 
he withdrew from Communism largely 
because he saw that it intended to 
use force and war to accomplish its 
ends. That experience with Commu- 
nism, however, makes him rather an 














COKESBURY GOOD BOOKS - 1940 


Clovis G. Chappell: 
THE ROAD TO CERTAINTY 


“Beautifully phrased and clearly organized, these 
sermons are full of significant thinking about 
things that matter."—The Alabama Baptist. 


Some of the Sixteen Sermons: MY CHURCH. THE 
CHANGING AND THE CHANGELESS. A GOOD MEDI- 
CINE. MAKE UP YOUR MIND. MAJORING ON MINORS. 


WORK YOUR OWN GARDEN. RISK SOMETHING. 


$1.50 
Albert E. Barnett: 


UNDERSTANDING THE PARABLES 
OF OUR LORD 


“The contents of this book, well matched with its 
title, point out the permanent and universal values 
for which these stories and similitudes are the ve- 
hicle. An exceptionally useful aid in understand- 
ing the parables.”—Christian Century. 


Charles H. Heimsath: 
SERMONS ON THE INNER LIFE 


“These sermons will keep both saints and sinners, 
suburban, urban or rural, awake. They are direct, 
clear, and persuasive. The reader is grateful for 
illustration, for Dr. Heimsath has a keen eve for 
the variety of the thing that is alive and vivid and 
that really throws light on a theme.”—Dr. Hal- 
ford E. Luccock. $1.50 


Eric S. Waterhouse: 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PASTORAL 
WORK 

This book is different! The varied functions of 
the pastor are primary. The related skills of psy- 
chology and their help to people through the work 
of the pastor are clearly stated. “This volume 
holds an important place on the contribution of 
psychology to more effective techniques in pas- 
toral relationships.”—Religious Book Club. $2.50 


Just Published! 


THE FAITH WE LIVE 
By Albert Edward Day 


“When Dr. Lewis gave us his great book, The 
Faith We Declare, I was sure the companion book 
would come along. Dr. Day has given it to us. 
It will send us all a-preaching again.”—Dr. Mer- 
ton S. Rice. 

Some of the Chapters: 
LIGIOUS. THE BOOK AND THE QUEST. GOD, OUR 
ALLY. FAITH AS DEDICATION. FAITH AND THE 
DEKPER SELF. FAITH AND HEALTH. FAITH AND 
MONEY. FAITH AND SIN. 

“The great vital verities stand out in clearness 
and simplicity.’—Dr. Wm. P. King. “It is a truly 
noble book.”—Dr. Harold Paul Sloan. $2 


COKESBURY PRESS 


THE PLIGHT OF THE RE 


Just Published! 


BEYOND THE FACTS 
By J. Richard Sneed 


These sermons, proclaiming for 
the citizens ot our bewildered 
world the victorious elements of 
Christian thinking and _ living, 
“plainly show that the author has 
a noble avarice for work.’— 


Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes. 


Some of the Sermons: THE TREMEN- 
DOUSNESS OF THE ORDINARY. ADD- 
ING SOMETHING EXTRA. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN SUBSTITUTE FOR WORRY. THE 
STAYING POWER. $1 


Albert W. Beaven: 
REMAKING LIFE 


“This, one feels, is exactly how 
men ought to preach .. . a genu- 
ine demonstration of how the ma- 
jor issues before the church may 
be stated simply, clearly, per- 
suasively. With a tremendous em- 
phasis upon the need of right 
choices the book examines the 
conditions under which the church 
can effectively reach the Christian 
goals.”"—Christian Century. $2 


Donald Wayne Riddle: 


PAUL, MAN OF 
CONFLICT 


“This bold and stimulating book 
offers a new interpretation of 
Paul ... provokes many questions 
... 1s certainly one of the most 
notable of recent contributions to 
the study of Paul.”—Professor 
Ernest F. Scott. “It is a vivid 
picture of Paul, speaking for him- 
self."—The Churchman. $2 


James Reid: 


FACING LIFE 
WITH CHRIST 


“This is destined to be one of the 
outstanding homiletic contribu- 
tions of the year for its grasp of 
the problems which the modern 
man faces.”—Dr. Charles Haddon 
Nabers. “Direct, persuasive, and 
sequential chapters on every diffi- 
culty the author takes in hand.”— 
British W eekly. $1.50 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
At Your Own Bookstore 
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unsafe prophet when he ventures into 
the field of pacificism. An awaken- 
ing after the dictatorships have de- 
stroyed freedom in our world would 
come to late. A faulty instinct is hard- 
ly a safe guide for international re- 
lationships. 

It appears to this reviewer that Dr. 
Muste, also, assumes entirely too much 
in his interpretation of the Christian 
gospel. His assumption that the gos- 
pels are explicit in condemning war 
is based more upon his personal in- 
clinations than sound exegesis. Un- 
questionably a world at peace is more 
in harmony with the spirit of Jesus 
than a world at war’ But trying to 
prove it text by text is a difficult task. 

W. H. L. 


The Things Which Cannot Be 
Shaken by various English preachers. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 120 
pages. $1.00. 

Assume that you lived through one 
war and vowed that you would never 
bless another. Then, after months of 
peace efforts, war again comes to your 
beloved country. You are a servant 
of the state and are called to give com- 
panionship and leadership to the men 
who fight and their families left at 
home. What would you say? 

This book tells what certain British 
preachers are saying. The authors are 
Leslie D. Weatherhead, Frank H. Bal- 
lard, F. Townley Lord, Archibald Main, 
W. R. Matthews, Richard Pike, High 
Redwood, J. M. Richardson, Donald 
Soper and Winnington Ingram. 

This reviewer read the pages care- 
fully and sadly. The preachers, them- 
selves, are going through a serious 
spiritual evolution. From every page 
one reads from or between the lines 
sermons which run like this: “We do 
not want war. The natural condition 
must be peace. Hatred must have no 
part in our thinking. But we have a 
job to do. We must drive from the face 
of the earth the power which seeks to 
destroy all things worth while. 


conflict.” 


Remember when you read this book | 


that these men are not three thousand 
miles away from the seat of the con- 
flict but it is an every day affair for 


them. They are in the fires of the con- | 


Then judge the sermons accord- 


W. H. L. 


flict. 
ingly. 


The Church 


Three Centuries of Advance—A. D. 
1500-A. D. 1800. A History of the Ex- 
pansion of Christianity, Volume III, by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Brothers. 503 pages. $3.50. 


The author has brought to the third | 


volume in this series the same care- 
ful, painstaking and scholarly research 
coupled with a breadth of understand- 
ing and a vividness of presentation 
which has made all of the volumes in 
the series both interesting and read- 
able. 

The period studied here covers rough- 
ly the centuries of colonial expansion 
of Europe. It was an expansion that 
was not only commercial but also, and 
inevitably so, cultural. 
tures expand, the ethnic religions of 
those same cultures tend to expand 
with them. And conversely, as is plain- 
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The New 
Church Hymnal 


Edited by 
H. Augustine Smith 
Howard Chandler Robbins 
Edward Shippen Barnes 
James Dalton Morrison 
» 


REV. BARON McLEAN, Associate 
Pastor, First Baptist Church, Seat- 
tle, writes: “We have selected The 
New Church Hymnal after an ex- 
haustive survey of the books avail- 
able. Your book leads the field in 
every basis of comparison.” 


527 vital hymns and tunes. Few 
tune repetitions. Beautiful des- 
cants. 

72 pages of worship material— 
prayers, responsive calls to wor- 
ship, litanies and carefully se- 
lected and edited responsive 
readings. 


Format designed for beauty and 
strength. 
. 


Returnable copy for examination 
on request 


$110 a Hundred 


D. APPLETON - CENTURY CO. 
35 W. 32nd St. New York 














Delona & Delong 


Pormerly D€lsone Burnimure Co. 








Re- | 


ligion endorses the necessity of this | 





* CRARCEL FURNITURE - 





Sunpay Schoo Equipmenn 
Chancel Renovations a Specialty 


1505 RACE ST.-- PHILA. PA. 


” Brown -BoRhéekK Co. Associates « 
- Bethlehem - Penna.- 














Harper & 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST in choir music, at 
only a fraction of the usual cost, send for a 
folder describing the unusual DeLuxe Master 
Edition of the Choir Library of Standard 


Anthems (anthems that have found a _ per- 
manent place in church use). Stretch your 
music budget and still sing the best! Mail 


your request to The Choir Library, Lafayette, 
Indiana, TODAY. 














Whenever cul- | 









WES ie 77246, 


Make a “no-risk” test of Scarab 
we Ink and Stencils for 30 days. We 
sell to hundreds of churches. The 
best for less! Send postcard for 
30-DAY TRIAL OFFER. 
= SCARAB INK CO. 
4am 3713 Lafayette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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ly shown throughout this volume, when 


| the parent cultures decline in vitality, 


the out-posts of those same cultures 
decline too. Thus Christian missionary 
activities often went into eclipse for 
the reason, more than anything else, 
that the European sponsors had lost 
their vitality. 

In this survey of the expansion of 
Christianity through its missionary ef- 
non-Christian area of 
Europe, Africa, the Near East, the 
Americas, Asia, and the Islands of the 
Sea, the author gives an excellent per- 
spective of the entire period. It deals 
mainly with Roman Catholic missions 
and of these the Jesuitical efforts as- 
sume foremost place. This was, of 
course, before the era of great Prot- 
estant missionary efforts. We have no 
doubt that these will be treated in suc- 
ceeding volumes. 

In these days when churchmen are 
inclined to be rather pessimistic, it is 
refreshing to be able to see the Chris- 
tian movement in a broad sweep. We 
can gain from it a better insight into 
the factors which have made and which 
make for growth and decline, for ad- 
vance and regression in Christian his- 
tory. A reading of this volume ought 
to help us understand our own time 
better. 

As in the preceding volumes in this 
series, the author has included two 
concluding chapters—one on the effect 
of Christianity upon its environment 
and the other on the effect of the en- 
vironment upon Christianity. He points 
out that Christianity did soften the 
“impact of Europeans upon non-Euro- 
peans and became the strongest fac- 
tor in the assimilation of non-Euro- 
peans to Europe culture.” Also it is 
shown that during this period Chris- 
tianity had not “yet demonstrated that 
it could survive apart from that con- 
tact (with Europe) or that it could 
adapt itself to a totally different en- 


vironment and live.” 


The chapters are well documented 
with profuse footnotes and there is a 
good bibliography at the end of the 
It is also well indexed and 
included covering the 


S. L. 


five maps are 
regions studied. 


The Bible 


The Psalms for Every Day by Jane 
T. Stoddard. Cokesbury Press. 382 
pages. $3.50. 

It is always a pleasure to review a 
book for the publication of which one 
has long hoped. This reviewer has 
long desired a book which, while in 
keeping with the modern temper and 
making use of current sources, would 
do for the psalms that which Rowland 
E. Prothero did in his The Psalms in 
Human Life published in 1903. There 
was cause for rejoicing when in 1938 
Rabbi Freehof brought out his The 
Book of Psalms. Now rejoicing can 
be complete through the writing by 
Jane T. Stoddard of this book on The 
Psalms for Every Day. 

One expects much from the author 
who has for three decades beef one of 
the best-known British writers in the 
field of religious literature. She set 
the pace through her distinguished 
work with Sir W. Robertson Nicoll and 
Professor James Moffatt in the prepa- 
ration of the Expositor’s Dictionary of 
Texts. 
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In this book, using the arrangement 
of the Established Church Psalter with 
readings for both morning and eve-' 
ning, the writer presents the psalms 
illumined by the luster of choice jems 
from the hterary jewel mines of the 
world. Many of her illustrations are 
as new as this morning’s paper and as 
fresh as today’s novel. Again, there 
are illustrations from the great books 
of days gone by. 

Let him who would understand the 
hymn book of the Hebrew people study 
diligently this work. To Miss Stoddard 
may praise be given for two outstand- 
ing labor-saving devices in the volume: 
(1) an index of psalm-texts illustrated 
which gives the pages where psalm and 
verse are dealt with, and (2) the gen- 
eral index which cites the source of 
the multitude of illustrations which 
make up the volume. 

i Gi @: 


The Book of Revelation by E. F. 
Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 191 
pages. $2.00. 

The Book of Revelation has long 
been one of the most fascinating and 
at the same time enigmatic books of 
the New Testament. Here in a brief 
study Dr. E. F. Scott presents what 
he believes to be the origin, purpose, 
doctrine and permanent message for 
today. In a previous volume, The New 
Testament Idea of Revelation, which 
was reviewed in Church Management, 
Dr. Scott considered the general theme 
of revelation as found in the, New 
Testament. While every student of 
the New Testament knows that ques- 
tions and problems of relaticnship be- 
tween the “Book of Revelation” and 
the gospel of John are often raised, it 
may be significant to recall that our 
author a number of years ago wrote 
what is still regarded today as one of 
the best studies of that gospel. Now 
he gives us a volume on revelation. 

He rejects all interpretations of the 
book which would make it a time 
table of future events for this world. 
He holds that it was written by a 
John who was a leader in the Asian 
church. He does not believe that this 
author of revelatior was the same per- 
son as the author of the gospel of John. 
It was written, he suggests, about reign 
of Domitian when the church was sub- 
jected to the first fierce persecution 
on the part of the Roman government. 
Dr. Scott emphasizes four presuppo- 
sitions which he believes were in the 
author’s mind wnen the Book of Revela- 
tion was written. The author of reve- 
lation accepted the idea of Messianic 
woes. Again out of this belief had 
grown up the idea of the Antichrist. 
In the third place, the idea of a holy 
community which goes back to the Old 
Testament and apocalyptic thought is 
accepted. In the last place the author 
of revelation believed that there would 
be the establishment of God’s kingdom 
on earth in time. Two of the most 
important chapters of the volume are 
the author’s discussion of Christian 
Doctrine in Revelation and his construc- 
tive evaluation of the book under the 
general title “The Permanent Message 
of Revelation.” 


Readers of this volume will find 


that this is not just one more interpre- 
tation of an important book in the New 
Testament. It is a logical and thoughtful 
sequel to several volumes which Dr. 
Scott has written during the past quar- 


ter of a century of his life of teaching 
the New Testament in the British Isles, 
Canada and the United — 


Preachers and Preaching 
Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758. A bi- 


ography. By Ola Elizabeth Winslow. 
The Macmillan Company. 406 pages. 
$3.50. 


Biographies of Jonathan Edwards, 
the eccentric and powerful preacher of 
the eighteenth century, have been many 
and varied. Most of them, however, 
have been either decidedly antagonistic 
or very sympathetic. The latter have 
been almost wholly from the pens of 
religious apologists or sentimental cler- 
gymen. 

The latest biography of Edwards, 
however, fits into neither of these cate- 
gories. It has been written by a 
woman and bears the simple caption 
contained at the top of this review. 
Miss Winslow has ne axe to grind. 
She is neither interested in proving that 
this unusual person was a veritable 
messenger of Jehovah nor that he was 
a maladjusted paranoiac. She merely 
wishes to tell his story on the author- 
ity of his own manuscript record. And 
herein is Miss Winslow’s account 
unique. She has thoroughly digested ev- 
erything that Edwards ever wrote that 
is now in existence. Moreover, she has 
read everything that has been written 
about her subject upon which she could 
lay her hands. Her bibliography of 
twenty-one pages testifies to the fact 
that her research has been most com- 
plete. 

Because of this you must not get the 
impression that the book is dull read- 
ing. On the contrary, it is a most fas- 
cinating and readable account. For 
those who merely wish to read the 
story, there is no weighted evidence 
submitted in the relation of facts. For 
those who want to study further and 
verify these facts, there are forty-two 
pages of notes contained in the back 
of the volume. Scholar and casual 
reader alike will therefore enjoy the 
reading of it. 

One of Miss Winslow’s concluding 
statements gives us the gist of her 
point of view. Says she: “The man 
himself has been more important than 
anything he said or wrote.” As a con- 
sequence of this conviction, the author 
has concerned herself almost wholly 
with a revelation of the man himself. 
With the possible exception of the 
chapter, “Life Passed Through the Fire 
of Thought,” in which she deals with 
the basic philosophy and meta-physics 
of Edwards, Miss Winslow devotes all 
of her narrative to the man’s actual 
life, beginning with his New England 
birth and childhood, his student years 
at Yale, his Northampton pastorate 
and its tragic ending, his missionary 
labors at Stockbridge, and his final few 
days as president of Princeton. 

This is not only the story of Jona- 
than Edwards. It also contains a good- 
ly portion of the religious and intellec- 
tual history of New England during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

2. Fi 


Saints and Sinners by Charles J. 
Dutton. Dodd, Mead & Company. 300 
pages. $3.00. 

This is the odyssey of a preacher. He 
was born in a parsonage of New Eng- 
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Select Your New 
Books from this 
Harper List— 


Fifty-Two Story 
Sermons for Children 
By DANIEL A. POLING 


Here are the stories the pastor 
of the Baptist Temple, Phila- 
delphia, has used so successfully 
with children. $1.25 


Non-Violence in an 
Aggressive World 


By A. J. MUSTE 


An alternative to the “road to 
war.” $2.00 


| Have Seen 

God Do It 

By SHERWOOD EDDY 

This inspired reporting on world- 
stirring movements and modern 
saints whom Dr. Eddy has known 


is chock-full of sermon ideas and 
illustrations. $2.00 


The Inner Life 
By C. F. ANDREWS 
How one man kept “the inner 





peace of Christ” through troubled | 


times, with special reference to 
the teachings of Gandhi, Tagore 
and Sadhu Sundar Singh. $1.00 


Forgiveness 
By PAUL LEHMANN 


A new study of what Reinhold 
Niebuhr calls “the central issue 
of Christianity today.” $2.00 


Instincts and Religion 
By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN 


Religious workers will gain an en- 
tirely new concept of the way to 


make religious teaching success- | 
ful from this enlightening study | 


of the neglected instincts. $1.50 


Coming! 


Forty Years a 
Country Preacher 
By GEORGE B. GILBERT 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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land, spent his youth in Rhode Island, 
prepared for law and the ministry, 
served liberal churches, became an au- 


thor and finally, driven by the petty | Aj 


persecution which seems to have seeped 
even into a liberal church, presented 
his resignation. The book ends short- 
ly after the resignation, but it is evi- 
dent that he has experienced relief, 
emotionally and intellectually, from the 
separation. 

The chapters depicting his childhood 
and youth are charming. The section 
dealing with pastoral experiences are 
interesting and true to life. The author 
is very self-conscious of his liberal- 
ism and we may question if the free- 
dom which the liberal church offers its 
minister is greater than enjoyed by the 
orthodox. This reviewer had as much 
freedom in a Presbyterian church as 
this author had in his liberal churches. 

Dr. Dutton had a pastoral passion 
and was sought for advice by many. 
He seems not to have been as well read 
in pastoral psychology as in some other 
fields of literature. Many readers will 
be able to point out his limitations as 
a spiritual consultant. 

Many of the orthodox will share with 
his dislike of the pious who rule the 
churches. He errs if he thinks that 
preachers in the established church do 
not chaff under many restrictions and 
sometimes openly rebell. I know now 
a Baptist church where a minister faced 
a problem similar to the one offered 
here of a Negro in the church service. 
But the minister of this church, an 
orthodox one by the way, did not re- 
sign. He fought it out and the Negro 
was received as a member 

The book is characterized by reada- 
bility 
ly. We continued our first reading un- 
til the book was concluded. It is amus- 
ing and dynamic. I suspect that more 
preachers than the publishers imagine 
will approve of it. 

W. H. L. 


Preaching by R. Ames 
Montgomery. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 90 pages. $1.00. 

In the foreward of this little volume 
the author states that “the occasion 
for this discussion is the sad neglect of 
expository preaching in current prac- 
tice.” Keenly aware of the lack of a 
“radical Biblicalness” in much present- 
day preaching, he discusses the need, 
the technique and the results of this 
homiletic art with clarity and vigor. 
In the concluding chapter there are 
several examples of expository sermon 
outlines. 

Professor Montgomery acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the works of Karl 
Heim and the sermons of Martin Nie- 
moller as follows: “The courageous 
preaching of these men, always exposi- 
tory in character, coming out of the 
crucible of great suffering and cour- 
ageous service to their people, was to 
me as a breath of the sea to a weary 
man.” Convinced of what he calls 
“the utter inadequacy of modernism,” 
his approach to the problems of ex- 
pository preaching is essentially con- 
servative. 

The author of this book is professor 
of homiletics in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago. 

a: GPP. 


Expository 


Remembering: Christ by Walter Rus- 
sell Bowie. The Abingdon Pregs.. 183 


Dr. Dutton writes fascinating- | 
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After use in 
._ 1500 Services 


i That is what one pastor 
writes about THE SERVICE 
HYMNAL; another says, “We 
wonder at your ability to make 
such a full all-around book 
so reasonably.” Returnable 
sample on request; write today. 


' Complete Service Book 
; “No hymnal like it at so low 
“ a price,” declare church leaders 
everywhere. Meets every reli- 
gious need; has strong respoii- 
sive reading section. 501 musi- 
cal numbers including new, 
proved material in addition to 
hymns of beauty that are .a- 
miliar and precious. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
The first classified “:ymnal 
to be completely orches- 
trated. Fully indexed. 
Bound in _ tarnish-proof 
lacquered cloth, only $60 
a hundred, not prepaid. 
@ For returnable sam- 
ple write name and ad- 
dress in margin, clip 
and mail. Give church 
and denomination. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 
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5709-F West Lake Street Chicago, Ill. | 
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UNION LESSON HELPS 


on the International Uniform Lessons 


are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the 
foundation truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, 


they can be used with safety in any Sunday school. 


Write for free specimens 
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| Georgia, of which he is pastor. 


| poses. 
| copy would be a valued presentation 


help within its pages. 


pages. $1.50. 

In this book of twelve sermons, one 
finds examples of Christ - centered 
preaching at its best, and the author 
handles his themes with sympathy, fine 
insight, and skill. All of these ser- 
mons “have to do with Christ—with 
what he did or said, with what he was 
and is.” Dr. Bowie’s style is simple 
and direct and is marked by sound 
scholarship. Here and there are strik- 
ing phrases which in themselves sug- 
gest sermon topics, e. g., “the awful 
sincerities of God,’ “faith is not an 
anchor but the hoisting of a sail,’ “the 
nobility of those influences rising out 
of the common life,” “consciences tuned 
by reverence to the highest.” 

There are refreshing observations 
and insights on familiar themes. The 
two Christmas sermons and the expo- 
sitions of the parable of the talents 
and the story of the good samaritan 
are especially challenging and illumi- 
nating. Would you dare use a quota- 
tion from Sacco, the Communist who 
was executed in Massachusetts some 
years ago, if you were preaching on 
“Who is My Neighbor?” Or who would 
think of taking the contrast between 
Luke 2:1 and Galations 4:4 for the 
theme of his Christmas sermon? 

Both the social and personal appli- 
cations of the gospel are emphasized 
in this book, and they are hold in good 
balance. The author is severely criti- 
cal of those who call themselves Chris- 
tians but who “have made up their 
minds that the terrible human suffer- 
ing of the poor and the exploited are 
only ‘propaganda’, and that the only 
real injustice is that which they them- 
selves suffer when their dividends de- 
crease.” The more personal resources 
of the gospel for inner comfort, and 


| peace are set forth in the sermon en- 


titled “Serenity in a Restless Time.” 
“Daring to Live” is the concluding dis- 
course in the book, and it expresses 
a spirit of radiant Christian optimism. 

The author of this volume was for- 
merly rector of Christ Church, New 
York City, and is now professor of 
practical theology in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

se Oe 


Devotional 


Prayers for All Occasions by Stuart 
R. Oglesby. John Knox Press. 187 
pages. $.75. 

Somewhat similar in purpose and 
format to W. R. Bowie’s Lift Up Your 
Hearts this book may appeal to a 
wider audience due to the soil out of 
which it grew. Some nine years ago 
Dr. Oglesby began publishing a short 
prayer each week in the weekly of the 
Central Presbyterian church, Atlanta, 
He was 
amazed at the cordial reception which 
they received. So popular were they 
and so much in demand that he was 
finally persuaded to publish some one- 
third of them. 

This little book of short prayers for 
everyday life should serve many pur- 
Ministers will want a copy; a 


gift in any church school; shut-ins; the 
sick, and the afflicted will alt.dimd 


kG: G: 


‘Medern Man. and the Cross by John, 
C. Schroeder. . Charles Scribner’s, Song..; 
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168 pages. $1.50. 

There centers about the Cross of 
Christ a mass of legend cee | 
and sentimentality which often obscures 
the real meaning of it. Dr. Schroeder, 
who is professor of homiletics and pas- 
toral theology at Yale, has written this 
volume in order that the original sig- 
nificance of the cross and its importance 
for our own time might be brought to 
the attention of our religious Gakine | 

The author’s thesis is clear and sim- 
ple. He says that “the cross alone re- 
veals man’s nature to himself and at 
the same time proclaims a faith that 
will save him from himself.” After an 
introductory chapter on the cross as a 
symbol of our faith, the author shows 
how the cross is an event in the lives 
of all good men. It has a part in 
every man’s history. It is the heart of 
God. Human goodness and human per- 
sonality he holds can be expressed only 
by understanding the meaning of the 
cross. The author concludes his study 
by showing the relation of the cross 
to man’s wisdom, the church, the evil 
men do, and man’s salvation. 

This volume is written with a pro- 
found understanding of human nature. 
Its theme is the central thought of our 
Christian faith. It is a sincere attempt 
to interpret the meaning of the cross 
for the modern man. 

W. L. L. 


The Eternal Quest by William Alva 
Gifford. Association Press. 96 pages. 
$1.00. 

The subtitle of this volume gives the 
key to its contents: “A Book of Indi- 


vidual and Corporate Worship for 
Seekers after a Christian Common- 
wealth.” These brief services of wor- 


ship and meditation are substantially 
those used at the sessions of the East- 
ern Association Summer School, at Sil- 
ver Bay, New York, and at the Cana- 
dian Institute on Economics and Poli- 
tics at Lake Couchiching, Ontario. 
Used with so much success on those 
occasions it was thought well to com- 
mit them to writing for publication. 

Much of the value of the twelve serv- 
ices which seek to “give life and breath 
to the age-long quest for an enduring 
society,” is due to the personality of 
the compiler, Dr. William Alva Gifford, 
professor of history of religions in 
the theological colleges affiliated to 
McGill University. For a good many 
years Dr. Gifford has studied and writ- 
ten constructively concerning the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to the 
problems which face modern society. 
This interest permeates the music, 
prayers, and scripture readings in these 
worship services. It reaches its zenith, 
however, in the meditations in which 
are presented searching truths of genu- 
ine beauty. 

If the sale of this book is proportion- 
al to its value, a second edition should 
be quickly called for. 

7 i 


The Spiritual Life by Evelyn Under- 
1 nea & Brothers. 142 pages. 
$1.2 

This stimulating book by the author 
of The Life of the Spirit and the Life 
f Today makes a fresh approach to 
the problem of spirituality. Her chief 
im, as Miss Underhill indicates in the 
preface, is to treat spirituality not as 
emote from common ways but as some- 
thing to be attained by ordinary men 


eX ef 


SIMPLE 
Yp- eevam ON 


= author, Llew C. Northen, 
has assisted in 175 evangel- 
istic meetings with total ad- 
ditions of over 4,500. He is 


pastor in Richmond, Virginia. 
His book brings to the hope- 
ful and the hopeless soul- 
stirring messages treighted 
with heart-touching experi 
ences. $1.00 
Yi and the 
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is a careful, conservative 
and women. 


scholar who believes in the 
divine origin and the full au- 
thority of the Bible. With a 
confidence born of faith and 
knowledge, he shows how the 
Scriptures are confirmed and 
illumined by modern excava- 
tions in Bible lands. 182 
pages, 34 full-page iliustra- 
tions. $0.75 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 
In a chapter entitled “What Is Spiri- 
tuality ?” she makes it clear that she 
is not advocating a new monasticism. 
It does not involve the mere cultivation 
of one’s own soul, “poking about our 
interior premises with an_ electric 
torch.” The great saints did not think 
of themselves but were driven by a 
force beyond themselves into lives of 
service for others. In other chapters, 
she points out spirituality is indeed 


BROADMAN PRESS 
communion with God but a communion 
which is in reality co-operation with 


Nashville, ‘tien 
him. “Here am I, send me!” is a cry 
heard from Isaiah and also from St. 
Augustine, St. Francis and Francis 
Xavier. Spirituality is “a willingness— 





place in the vast operation of his Spirit, 
instead of trying to run a poky little 
business of our own.” Perhaps this 
quotation from Pere Grou sums it up, 
“We are always praying, when we are 
doing our duty and turning it.into work 
for God.” 

Not the least valuable part of the 
book is an appended list of books for 
those who would go deeper into a study 
of the mystical life. 

L. D. 


The Gospel in Korea by Frederick S. 
Miller. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
183 pages. $1.50. 

The author of “Our Korean Friends” 
presents in this book new tales of his 
work and experiences in the mission 
stations, villages and cities of Korea. 
Revealing and realistic folkways of the 
natives are given in’ the book. Their 
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The Church School 
and Worship 


By IRWIN G. PAULSEN 

In this intensely useful book the 
author presents a thorough and 
practical program in worship 
training suitable for all denomi- 
nations. He outlines materials 
and methods that can be used and 
discusses how to relate the wor- 
ship of the Church School to the 
worship of the church. $1.75 


How to Read 
the Bible 


By JULIAN PRICE LOVE 

Here is an ideal guide to Bible 
reading and teaching. Dr. Love 
discusses the many ways. com- 
monly used for reading the Bible 


* 
| 
| 
} 


and outlines in detail the most 
effective way—namely, reading 
by units of thought. A _ basic 


handbook for all Bible teachers 
and an invaluable reference book. 
$1.75* 


The Gospel of the 


e 
Kingdom 

By FREDERICK C. GRANT 

Was Jesus merely an ethical 
philosopher and his Gospel of the 
Kingdom merely another plan for 
Utopia? Dr. Grant studies early 
Christianity and Gospel tradition 
against their earliest background 
and reveals Jesus as a prophet 


and teacher who spoke with 
Divine authority. He _ shows 
Christianity to be a faith, not 
merely a system. $2.00 


*Price tentative. 
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New Cokesbury Hymnal 

REDUCED TO 

| Cloth binding, $25.00 a hundred 

Manila binding, $15.00 a hundred 

(Transportation E'xtra) 

$40.00 and $25.00 a 
respectively 
“290 BEST RELIGIOUS SONGS” 

Supply limited and 15c 
Order from house nearest to you 

WHITMORE & SMITH, Agents 
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Samples 25¢ 
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lives of romance, humor, work, supersti- 


tions, tragedies and victories are re- 
vealed. The people live before the 
reader in their native habitat. The 


book will be especially helpful to mis- 
sion study groups. 
ae ae 
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HOMILETIC DIGEST 
LOOKING BACKWARD Ware pleased to announce 


86% of our subscribers voluntarily renew their 
subscriptions. 


12% renewed upon notice of expiration. 


More than half of the remaining subscribers wrote 
to express their appreciation of Homiletic Digest 
and their regrets at being unable to continue their 


LOOKING,;FORWARD We are pleased to offer 


Ninety pages of valuable Homiletic Material each 
issue: Including full length sermons by represen- 
tative Ministers, Digest of Sermons, Exegesis, 
Illustrations, Quotable Poems, Church Bulletin 
Material, Sermon Outlines, Book Reviews, Bulletin 
Board Slogans, etc. 


Issued Bi-Monthly 
35c Per Copy — $2.00 Per Year 
Special Offer—Eight Months’ Subscription, $1.00 


HOMILETIC DIGEST CO., Petersburg, Virginia 














Church Council 
(From page 456) 

nomination not their own. On only a 
few occasions did the program turn 
from the beaten path following the 
clockwise turn around the triangle and 
in each such case the decision was the 
unanimous choice of the council that the 
service be held in the largest of the 
three sanctuaries because of its needed 
platform space and seating capacity. 

One of the outstanding achievements 
of the council has been an annual daily 
vacation school in which some twenty- 
five volunteer leaders have been enlist- 
ed to assist the three ministers, and the 
daily attendance has usually numbered 
more than 150 children. In the conduct 
of this school the churches have de- 
parted somewhat from the clockwise 
arrangement because each church has 
been continuously in use. Each year 
the Methodist Church, being on the 
pivotal corner equal-distant between the 
other two churches was made the head- 
quarters of the school. There, all de- 


partments from the kindergarten to the 
intermediate, meet for an opening devo- 
tional service. There the beginners and 
primary children remain for their de- 
partmental instruction, and handcraft 
endeavors, while the junior department 
marched in an orderly formation to the 


Christian Church and the intermediates 
in the opposite direction to the Union 
Church for their departmental activi- 
ties. The public closing exercise and 
handcraft display should have gone 
around the triangle from year to year 
but due to the need of space it was 
continued each year in the Christian 
Church because of its larger size and 
ready adaptability to the needs of the 
occasion. 


Possibly the peak of this cooperative 
program was reached to date when in 
planning the summer Sunday evening 
services it was decided to unite the 
three adult congregations in the Union 
Church for the opening service with the 
Christian minister in charge. In like 
manner the young people’s societies 
were united at the Methodist Church 
with the Union minister in charge, and 
the intermediate societies of the three 
churches met in the Christian Church 
with the Methodist minister in charge. 
On succeeding Sundays each group 
stepped up to another church and would 
fall under the leadership of another 
minister following the same clockwise 
course planned for all services of the 
council. 


This summer program succeeded so 
well that many wished to continue 
throughout the year but due to a 


minority unprepared to go quite so 
far in the establishment of new cus- 
toms and practices it was found neces- 
sary to drop back to the separate eve- 
ning services, but with the continuation 
of special services which brought the 
churches frequently into fellowship, and 
with a constant study of community 
interests which offered the council many 
opportunities for service. 

The expenses of the council were not 
excessive, and there was usually money 
in the treasury to meet local needs and 
make an occasional contribution to the 
State Church Council. There were no 
dues nor levies but on the occasion of 
each community service half of the of- 
fering, exceeding the expense of the oc- 
casion, went to the host church for such 
items as light and heat, and the re- 
mainder replenished the treasury of the 
council. Now and then interested indi- 
viduals would make a contribution to 
the council because they valued its work 
in the community or approved its pro- 
gressive spirit and purpose. 


Permanent Value Recognized 

The council has added strength to its 
constituent churches and has given 
them a very satisfying sense of sharing 
in a real and worthy achievement. 
There has been a distinctly better mood 
in the community and the simple mat- 
ter of disproving the scoffer’s theory 
that churches are self-centered and that 
ministers cannot get on together in har- 
mony, has strengthened the position of 
the church immeasurably. The council 
has also rendered a great deal of worth- 
while service by supporting the pro- 
grams of other community organiza- 
tions such as the Boy Scouts, the Four 
H Clubs, the Farm and Home Bureaus 
and in cooperating closely with the 
public schools in all character develop- 
ing interests and activities. 


Many were of the opinion that the 
council would be short lived but its 
value seems to have been established 
and its permanence insured. Three 
ministers have served the Methodist 
Church during the three years of the 
council’s life and each in turn has taken 
an enthusiastic part in its tasks. The 
Union Church has been for six months 
without a minister but the council, 
while coming into being at the instiga- 
tion of the ministers, has come to be 
part of the church life of the com- 
munity which the laymen will continue 
even without benefit of clergy. 

That the council after three years is 
vital and influential is indicated in the 
campaign to vote out the three taverns 
that stood east, north and west on the 
paved roads at the gates of the village 
just beyond the corporation limits. Un- 
der the direction of the church council 
a petition was circulated and an ample 


(Turn to page 469) 
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Church Fire Protection 


VERY day in 1938 there were on 

an average of seven church fires, 

or about 2,500 for the entire year. 
The losses involved are estimated to 
exceed $3,860,000.00 or about $1,550.00 
per fire. The last census lists 210,924 
churches of all denominations. Quite 
aside from the sacred and historical 
value of all this property, it has an 
estimated monetary valuation of nearly 
four billion dollars. It is worth pro- 
tecting. 

Professional firemen dread a church 
fire. They know by long experience 
that the average type of church con- 
struction makes fire fighting unusually 
difficult. Their favored technique is 
to pour great quantities of water into 
a burning church, hoping for the best. 

Fire protection authorities have long 
recognized the serious nature of the 
church fire problem. They realize that 
it would be impossible for those in 
control of these edifices to undertake at 
once the large-scale reconstruction pro- 
gram that the situation seems to re- 
quire. There are, however, some steps 
that can be taken without delay to 
improve the fire safety of churches. 


There is no mystery about the 
causes of church fires. The National 
Fire Protection Association, in a study 
of a large number of them, found that 
27 per cent were caused by defective 
heating plants. The other causes were: 
defective chimneys and flues, 17 per 
cent; defective electric wiring, 15 per 
cent; lightning, 10 per cent; organ wir- 
ing or motors, 6 per cent; exposure, 
5 per cent; sparks on shingle roofs, 4 
per cent; incendiary, 4 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous known causes, 12 per cent. 

Fortunately, there have been few 
church fires involving great loss of life. 
The short period of time each week 
that churches are occupied, reduces the 
chances for catastrophe, but there is 
always danger when churches are 
crowded. On the other hand, the ne- 
cessity for forcing fires in cold weather 
accounts for a great number of fires 
that start as the result. of inadequate 
or defective heating plants. 

Fire is no respecter of creeds or 
sects. Fire hazards vary somewhat 
with the practices and customs of the 
various denominations, but no denom- 
ination escapes. For example, some 
churches make a more general use of 
candles, which are one of the leading 
causes of fire, and many churches con- 
tain kitchens and social rooms which 
introduce other hazards. 





*Safety Research Institute. 


By Leonard F. Maar* 


All of these hazards should be pro- 
tected with fire extinguishers, for, un- 
less fire is stopped at once, there is 
less chance of halting it after it 
spreads beyond the point of origin. 
The high average loss per fire indicates 
the forse of that conclusion. There 
should be enough of first-aid fire appli- 
ances so that a number of them can be 
brought to any point where fire may 
be expected. 





TECHNICAL COMPETENCE NOT 
ONLY TEST FOR TEACHER 


New York—Defenders of Bertrand 
Russell cannot effectively base their 
claims to his teaching qualifications on 
the “sweeping declaration” that tech- 
nical competence is the only test in the 
teaching field, the Christian Century, 
influential non-denominational weekly, 
declared in a leading editorial. 

Other Protestant publications both 
approved and condemned the movement 
to bar Russell from a teaching post at 
New York’s City College. 

The Messenger, national organ of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, the 
Pacific edition of the Christian Advo- 
cate, organ of the Methodist Church, 
and the Virginia Methodist Advocate 
were among church papers approving 
the movement. 

Publications condemning the anti- 
Russell agitation included the Chris- 
tian Register, Unitarian journal; the 
Friend, Quaker publication, and the 
Presbyterian Tribune, which took the 
stand that “creedal tests have no more 
place in the public life of a free coun- 


try than they do in the fellowship of | 
7 4 t . | project, or for a church organization 


| treasury ? 


a free church.” 

Information Service, 
letin published by the Department of 
Research and Education of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, concluded a 
summary of the various arguments in 
defense of Russell by stating that “dis- 
cussion of the Russell case and all 
similar cases must come sooner or 
later to an appraisal of the impact of 
a total personality on a total situa- 
tion.” 

In amplifying its attitude the Chris- 
tian Century pointed out that “teach- 
ing is an enterprise that cannot be de- 
partmentalized to an extent that makes 
irrelevant everything about a teacher 
except his ability to teach his subject.” 

“Lofty generalities about  intellec- 
tual freedom are not sufficient,” the edi- 
torial added. “Too many campus scan- 
dals can be covered by that smoke 
screen.” 
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WHO we: 


Deagan Carillons? 


“Case Records” of Recent In- 
stallations .. No. 4 of a series 











A WEST VIRGINIA 
BUSINESS MAN 


studied all Memorials in search 
of the one that would best ful- 


fill its purpose. He found the 
answer to his quest in the 
Carillon of St. Mark’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, 
Wheeling, W. big 


Fully automatic Deagan Carillons 
(available for as little as $7,250) are 
real Carillons. Their music is the 
genuine music of precision-tuned tu- 
bular bells, presented without elec- 
trical amplification or distortion— 
true and living music in keeping | 
with the true and living principles 
of Christianity. 

J. C. Deagan, Inc., 190 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 


DEAGAN 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


( qullons 


























$$MONEY$$ 


Do you need funds for some church 


Thousands of Sunday schools and 


| churches report splendid success with 


| Woolverton methods. amapnens samples 
free! = 


We supply a church bulletin service that is at- 
tractive yet inexpensive. Write for current sam- 


ples. 
THE WOOLVERTON PRINTING 
COMPANY 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
May we quote you on your next printing order? 


Perhaps we can save you money! 











hurch Furniture 


omplete sets or individual pieces 
built to order. Communion Tables, 
Pulpits, Reading Desks, Baptis- 
mal Fonts, Pews, Pew Cushions, 
Altar Crosses, Collection Plates. 


Write for catalog 


@ KELTNER MFG. CO., 81 Main St., Ashley,0. @ 
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THE SPIRIT-FILLED CHURCH 
A Condensed Sermon 

Pentecostal Sunday, May 12, 1940 

Someone has said that the New 
Testament is full of unexploded dyna- 
mite. This is the impression that we 
get especially from the Book of Acts 
of the Apostles. It is a narrative of 
the growth and development of the 
early Christian church through the 
power of God’s Spirit The phrase 
“The Holy Spirit” occurs no less than 
seventy times in the book. Some have 
suggested that, instead of the “Acts of 
the Apostles,” it should be named “The 
Acts of the Holy Spirit.” 

Central in “Acts” is the Day of 
Pentecost. After the death of Jesus, 
the hopes of the disciples were frus- 
trated. Had they identified themselves 
with a lost cause? “They all with one 
accord continued steadfastly in pray- 
er.” After ten days of praying, God’s 
spirit was poured out upon them. In 
that upper room, the mightiest move- 
ment of all time was inaugurated. The 
Christian church was born. The one 
thought that runs through the Book 
of Acts is that God was in the move- 
ment, that he gave birth to it, guided 
it and is back of it. 

The coming of the Holy Spirit meant 
power to those early believers. The 
author of Acts believes that the power 
of the Spirit alone accounts for several 
significant things in the early church: 
its rapid expansion from Jerusalem to 
Rome; the victorious conquest of the 
Apostles over stupendous perils and 
difficulties; certain remarkable conver- 
sions such as that of Saul of Tarsus; 
the enthusiasm, gladness and brother- 
liness of the Christians; and the bold- 
ness of the leaders of the movement. 
They were ordinary men who, endowed 
by the Holy Spirit, went forth to 
preach the gospel with an indomitable 
resolution that made their advance ir- 
resistible. 

Judging from the book of Acts, the 
church should be the most dynamic in- 
stitution in any community. However, 
this is not always true. We have 
equipment, money, culture, scholar- 


ship, efficiency, planned programs, at- 
tractive services but where is the fire? 
Where is the thrill of great consecra- 
tions? 

The spirit filled church is the church 
which is filled with individual mem- 











Paul F. Boller 








bers who know the reality of a vital 
religious experience. It mediates God’s 
spirit through its public worship. It 
gives testimony to God’s presence in 
its life. It is a witnessing church. 
“Ye shall receive power. ... Ye shall 
be my witnesses.” 


THE MEANING OF MOTHER’S DAY 


Outline of Sermon by Frank Fitt, 
Christian Century Pulpit 

Now there stood by the cross of Jesus 
his mother—John 19:25. 

What is there about Mother’s Day 
that makes its appeal? 

1. Love of Mother—and of God. 

In motherhood we have the nearest 
approach in human terms of the per- 
fect and transcending ideal of the love 
of God. In a mother’s love there is a 
note of tenderness and redemptive 
power that we find in perfect terms in 
the Christian doctrine of the incarna- 
tion. We think of certain mothers who 
are so girded about with the atmos- 
phere of the sacred and the holy that 
in their presence it seems absurd to 
question the love of God for mankind. 

2. Sorrow of Motherhood—and of 
God. 

(1) Sacrifice. In motherhood, at its 
best, there is the touch of Calvary. It 
was while we were yet sinners that 
Christ died for us. He made the sac- 


rifice for our sakes. 

(2) Tragedy. It is the privilege of 
motherhood to suffer as well as to love. 
When we think of the finest mothers 
we know, we have made real for us, not 
only the love of God, but the suffering 
of God. We gain an insight into the 
divine tragedy of man’s refusal of the 
love of God. 

Conclusion. Mother’s Day makes its 
appeal to us because, in the highest 
ranges of motherhood, there is some- 
thing that speaks to us of the love of 
God and the sorrow of God. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
A mark of perfection is to bear with 
the imperfections of others. 
* * * 
Love is a key that fits all locks. 


* * * 


Bearing another’s burdens lightens 
one’s own. 
* * ” 
The world is sick and in need of 
spiritual healing. 


“HIS MOTHER’S SERMON” 

No good minister can ever forget 
Ian Maclaren’s arresting story, “His 
Mother’s Sermon.” As the hour draws 
near for his first sermon he feels the 
spirit of his sainted mother brooding 
over him, while her consuming desire 
becomes articulate in “Be sure ye say 
a gude word for Jesus Christ.” Clar- 
ence W. Kemper in Christian Century 
Pulpit. 


Tennyson 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


Susan Coolidge 

He serves his country best 

Who lives pure life and doeth righteous 
deed, 

And walks straight paths, however 
others stray; 

And leaves his sons an uttermost be- 
quest, 

A stainless record which all men may 
read; 

This is the better way. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Born May 25, 1803 
The spirit of the world, the great 
calm presence of the creator, comes not 
forth to the sorceries of opium and 
wine. 
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The sublime vision comes to the pure 
and simple soul in a clean and chaste 
body. 


Robert Browning 
Born May 7, 1812 


My business is not to remake myself 
But to make the absolute best of what 
God made. 


Opie Read 
It’s all right to look up and admire the 
stars, 
But never forget that the perfume of 
the earth comes from the flowers. 


Charles Kingsley 

Friends, in this world of hurry and 
work and sudden end, 

If a thought comes quick of doing a 
kindness to a friend, 

Do it that very moment! Don’t put it 
off, don’t wait, 

What’s the use of doing a kindness, if 
you do it a day too late? 


Robert A. Millikan 

My own judgment is that, if the in- 
fluence of the American churches in 
the furtherance of socially wholesome 
and forward-looking movements, in the 
spread of conscientious living of all 
sorts, were to be eliminated, our de- 
mocracy would in a few years become 
so corrupt that it could not endure. 


Rufus M. Jones 

It was Jesus’ faith that, if you get 
into the world anywhere a seed of the 
Kingdom, a nucleus of persons who 
exhibit the blessed life, who are dedi- 
cated to expanding goodness, who rely 
implicitly on love and sympathy, who 
try in meek patience the slow method 
that is right, who still feel the clasp- 
ing hands of love even when they go 
through pain and trial and loss, this 
seed-spirit will spread, this nucleus 
will enlarge and create a society. From 
The Inner Life. 


MOTHER’S DAY PRAYER 
Clarence Edward McCartney 

Lord, I thank Thee for the tender 
care and constant prayer of a godly 
mother. 

May the “unfeigned faith” 
dwelt in her dwell in her son also. 

Help me ever to keep before me the 
high ideals of service and character 
which she impressed upon the mind of 
my youth. 

Help me to make bright the surest 
of her days and by my life and faith 
to be a living answer to her prayers. 

And when I mourn “As one that 
mourneth for his mother,” may her 
memory still be with me, a star to 
guide me on my journey through the 
broken and uneven ways of life till 
traveling days are o’er. 

In the name of Him whose thought 
was His mother, when He said to that 


that 


disciple whom He loved, “Son, behold | 


thy mother.” 


HIS MOTHER’S VOICE 
Thomas Carlyle 


Ah! Tom, thou hast grown old, and 
infirm, and things have turned out ill 
for thee, but from the grave in Eccle- 
fechan kirkyard yonder comes your 
mother’s voice, saying, “Trust in God 
and do the right,” and this will I do 
though the heavens fall. 


MOODY’S MOTHER 


The mother of Dwight L. Moody 
first consented to hear her famous son 
preach one August morning in 1876, 
in Northfield, when he was already a 
preacher known on both sides of the 
Atlantic. She had opposed his being 
a minister. Yet when the invitation 
was given that morning she was one 
of the first to stand, asking for prayer. 
From To-Day, issue by Luther E. 
Stein; The Westminster Press. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


One of the truly amazing things 
about this sermon of Jesus is not what 
is included in it, but what is left out. 
Read the writings of Confucius, or Mo- 
hammed, or the sacred literature of 
India; you find in them all manner of 
outmoded rules. But there is nothing 
out of date in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Jesus spoke only of things truly essen- 
tial. If he had said it yesterday it 
could not be more truly contemporary. 

Often we have heard the question, 
“What does it mean *o be a Christion?” 
Usually we have gone to creeds, doc- 
trines, history, biography, theology, or 
to mere guesses, to answer that ques- 
tion. If we have in the Sermon on the 





Mount the basic outlines of Jesus’ reli- | 


gion, that question is easy to answer. 


This document describes what a fol- | 


lower of Jesus would be. From Js 
This Religion? by Frank B. Fager- 
burg; The Judson Press. 


A SPRINGTIME PRAYER 
Gaius Glenn Atkins 


“Thou settest the furrows thereof: 
thou makest it soft with showers; thou 
blesseth the springing thereof.” (Psalm 
65:9). Lord of Field and Soul, we 
praise Thee for the promise of 
ploughed lands and spirits softly open 
to love and goodness and the future’s 
promise. Hasten the day when the 
plough-share shall supplant the sword. 
Forgive us fields furrowed by war and 
sown with death. Deal with us gently 
as Thou dost in any way break up the 
order of our own lives, and make our 
furrowed souls fruitful. Amen. From 
The Fellowship of Prayer. 


| 





Offering Plates 


at 





REV. SAMUEL L. YODER, 


Elwood, Indiana, says: 


“We recently purchased six oak collec- 
tion plates from you that are the finest 
that we could find anywhere. They 
were the gift of amember of our church 
who insisted on the finest quality re- 
gardless of price. We chose these be- 
cause they match almost perfectly a 
beautiful oak altar and complete the 
ensemble. Our people are very happy 
over the choice. The price was but 
little more than the cheapest grades 
offered elsewhere.” 


Send for Descriptive Folder 
Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


296 Broadway, Box 2, New York City 
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The BEST of THEIR KIND 


WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED 
Outfitters to over 2000 schools, churches 
and seminaries. 


Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK, N.Y 








THE PROPHET OF THE HEART 
By Frank Cairns 
WARRACK LECTURES OF PREACHING 
FOR 1934 


A Few Copies Left From 

Subscription Campaign 

Publisher’s Price—$1.50 
Our Price While They Last—25c 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

















IPE ORGANS 


If you are interested in a small organ 
for your church, inquire about our 
ARTONE pipe organ. Tone Restoration 
and Rebuilding also additions to your present 


| organ. 
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THE DAVID MARR COMPANY 


ORGAN BUILDERS 


Warsaw New York 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED | 
AT THESE HOTELS/ 





There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Hotels.” 
We suggest that you pass this list on 
to them either by publishing it in your 
church calendar or by clipping it from 
the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


GLASLYN-CHATHAM—Park Place. Ocean view. 
Quiet refined environment. Reasonable _ rates. 
American Plan. 100 well appointed rooms. Thir- 
tieth year under same management. N. L. Jones. 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 

THE INN—300 fireproof rooms in an estate of 
5,000 acres. Utmost in sports. Selected clientele. 
Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Chas. N. Thompson, Mgr. 


COATESVILLE PA. 


COACH-AND-FOUR INN—Tempting meals at 
moderate prices. Restful overnight accommoda- 
tions at reasonable rates. Absolutely no liquor 
permitted. This hotel was organized to combat 
licenses in Coatesville and has been maintained 
ever since as a strictly temperance hotel... We 
invite your patronage. For reservations telephone 
Coatesville 1500 or write J. VanKleef, Mer. 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


NORTHFIELD CHATEAU—Traditional New Eng- 
land hospitality. 250 acres estate. Tempting 
meals. A. Gordon Moody, Mer. 


NEW YORK 


CHALFONTE—200 West 70th Street (just west 
of Broadway). Telephone Trafalgar 7-0700. 400 
rooms—from $3.00 per day. A fine residential 


hotel. Chas. F. Adams, Mgr. 
HAMILTON—143 West 73rd Street. Telephone 
Endicott 2-7400. 350 rooms—$2.50 up. Kitchen- 


ettes. A fine residential apartment hotel. Wm. L. 


Wilson, Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
NORMANDIE—36th and Chestnut Streets. 250 
rooms—$2.50 up. S. B. Dobbs, Gen’l] Mgr. 
ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
ea and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
gr. 


41 800AlreadySold 


How To Live Without Worry 


“HIS PEACE 


By NORMAN B. HARRISON 
Author, Preacher, Pastor, Teacher 
Shows why we worry and howto stop. 
Attractive two-color covers, 48 pp. 25¢ 
Other titles of the famous “HIS” series, by the 
same author, at 25c are: HIS, the believer's re- 
eine Se Christ; HIS JOY, a call to praise; 
HIS COMFORT, for the sorrowing; * HIS 
BEQUEST, the believer’s riches held in trust; 
HIS SURE RETURN, five Breet of « hrist’s 
coming again; *HIS "RIGHT TO RUL LE, o 
closing events of this age; *HIS TH INGS OF 
POWER. nine realms of Christ’s power. 
*Available in De Luxe Suede covers. 40c 
FRE Ask for destriptive circular of additional 
titles and our illustrated catalog of 13 50 items, 
. *. + J 
The Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n 
869 North Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Birthday Project Brings Dollars 


ONEY for boys and girls to at- 

tend youth conferences is often 

a church problem. It was a 
serious difficulty in a small church (120 
members)* situated in the heart of a 
farming community. Several fine young 
Christian folk, busy with their high 
school tasks, were eager to go. But 
unless extra funds were available, they 
would lose the inspiration of participat- 
ing with other Christian youth. Realiz- 
ing this, their young pastor determined 
on a plan to raise the necessary money. 

A birthday project with a dinner was 
the answer. The pastor enlisted the 
cooperation of twelve church women. 
Each agreed to be a hostess at one of 
twelve tables. These were planned in 
decoration and menu to represent the 
twelve months of the year. A hostess 
with her husband would invite three 
other couples, preferably among church 
members or regular attendants, thus 
providing for eight at a table. The 
hostess and her three women guests 
were responsible for decorations at her 
table, food and one stunt of any na- 
ture on the surprise program. Tables 
were separate units, each independent 
of others. Food would be prepared in 
the homes and brought to the church 
parlors ready to serve at 6:30. Large 
quantities of coffee were to be gotten 
ready in the church kitchen by a woman 
appointed for the task. 

To provide for folk not guests at 
other tables, the pastor presided at 
one overflow table, and his wife at 
the other. In the Sunday school rooms, 
their folding doors rolled back, were 
two young peoples tables, set up for 
thirty. 

There was to be no charge for the 
dinner, but every person attending was 
requested to bring a sealed envelope 
in which he had deposited an amount 
equivalent to his age, thereby holding 
to the birthday project. 

When the evening arrived, a large 
enthusiastic crowd gathered. To the 
strains of “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
we marched about the hall to view the 
clever and original table decorations 
Month by Month 

The January table was centered by 
a miniature snow scene. Tiny figures 
skiing, small sleds, white plaster icicles, 
tree branches laden with synthetic 
snow, carried out the winter picture. 

There were two February tables: 
those at which the pastor and his wife 
presided. The first held George Wash- 


*Presbyterian Church, 


Livermore, California. 


By Martha J. Atkinson 


cherry trees, hatchets 
and patriotic emblems. The second dis- 
played a valentine scheme, with 
hearts, cupids, large red cellophane 
ribbon bows cleverly used. 


March table was in St. Patrick green. 
Its shamrock favors, green napkins 
and other significant green adornments 
were quite unusual. 

Bunnies, chickens and colored eggs 
were much in evidence to indicate 
Easter at the April table. 

A May pole strung with ribbons of 
pastel pink, green and lavender cen 
tered the May table. May baskets in 
these colors, as well as flower corsages, 
indicated each place. 

A rodeo is conducted each June in 
this town. So the June table carriei 
out the rodeo idea, with smal horses, 
cows, cowboys and many bits of para- 
phernalia designating rodeo time. 

The July table was a patriotic scene. 
The American flag graced the center, 
small flags at each place, with looped 
red, white and blue ribbons, and Fourth 
of July emblems. 

Vacation time was the August design. 
A mirror in the center represented a 
lake. White sand about it held a few 
small tents. Dime store autos led up 
the side of a mountain. 

The California bear flag featured 
the September table. Golden Califor- 
nia poppies of tissue paper, as well as 
imitation gold nuggets, decorated it. 
Mementoes of early California life were 
shown. 

Hallowe’en was brought to our atten- 
tion on the October table, decorated 
in black and orange. Pumpkins, witch- 
es and black cats were conspicuous. 

November was a Thanksgiving table. 
A pilgrim meeting house was in the 
center. Clothes-pin pilgrims, in Puri- 
tan costume, were on their way to 
church. The menu—turkey and mince 
pie. 

Christmas time was indicated by 
holly wreaths, Santa Claus with rein- 
deer, and small filled stockings on the 
December table. 

One of the young people’s tables was 
in Boy Scout decoration. The other 
had a graduation motif. 

With dinner over, a varied program 
was carried out. It consisted of the 
following: duet, French horn and piano 
by two young boys; a recitation and a 
reading; comical skit by four adults; 
conundrums with guessing, audience 
participating; instrumental quartet; vo- 
cal solo by a girl of eight years; im- 
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promptu amateur hour, causing much 
merriment; a frog-jumping contest, 
which resulted in gales of laughter. 

The committee awarded several prizes 
after the program was finished. A box 
of candy mints went to the table having 
the oldest people present. The young- 
est child, a tot of eight, received a 
book. Stationery was presented to the 
eldest person—a woman of eighty-three. 
The tallest fourteen-year-old girl was 
given correspondence cards. And to the 
shortest fourteen-year-old boy, a pocket 
comb. 

During awarding of prizes, the col- 
lection plate was passed. When the 
birthday money, in the sealed envelopes 
was counted, it amounted to fifty-nine 
dollars. This would enable six young 
people to spend four days at a youth 
conference in a nearby city. 

Everyone who attended proclaimed 
the birthday project a huge success. 
It stimulated friendly church relation- 
ships. And in these days of sophisti- 


For the International Sunday School Lessons 


MANUAL OF VISUAL TEACHING 


“One picture is worth 10,000 words.’’---Chinese Proverb. 


New . 


HIS Manual has been devised 
to portray scriptural truth to 
the younger classes in a way 
they cannot forget. It (1) teaches 
the International Sunday School 
lesson, and (2) makes an applica- 
tion of the lesson—-both by means 


Instructive 








: Fascinating . Clever 
of art cut-out objects. Thus the 
Gospel can be presented with word M 
anual of 


and action—a tremendous asset in 
holding the interest of the pupils. 
All drawings required are com- 
plete in the Manual, with simple 
and easily understood instructions, 


VISUAL TEACHING 


THROUGH THE EYE TO THE HEART 























A Memorial Candle Lighting 


Service 


OMEHOW I have a weakness for 
. lighted candles so, naturally, the 
thought of lighting 200 candles in 
a candle-lighting service, sponsored by 
the Women’s Society, roused my inter- 
est immediately. I pass this along as 
an easy method for a women’s group to 
raise from $200 to $1,000, depending 
on the size of the congregation. 
Letters were mailed to the friends 
and relatives of former members of 
the church, whose names we gleaned 
from old records; and to present mem- 
bers and friends. It cost one dollar to 
light a candle in memory of some dear 
one. As the returns began to come in 
with warm messages of appreciation 
we were much encouraged. 


The unusually beautiful service, 
where tribute was paid to a host of peo- 
ple by their friends and loved ones, was 
held on Sunday evening at 7:30. The 
list honored included both the living 
and the dead. As each name was read 
a candle was lighted as a token of ap- 
preciation and honor at the request of 
a friend, relative or group of friends. 

The lighting of the candles was done 
by six boys from one of the classes 
in the church school, who had been 
well trained beforehand as to how this 
should be done with dignity. 

The 208 candles were arranged in 
seven tiers upon the platform. The 
rack to hold these, with holes for the 
candles “staggered,” was made at the 
mill for five dollars. The twelve-inch 
white candles were purchased for five 





FREE! Send for samples of our sound Published quarterly 
¢ Sunday School papers and quarterlies $1.00 
CHRISTIAN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
1572 North Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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cents each. Palms and ferns made the 
setting complete. 

The lighting of the groups of candles 
was interspersed with musical selec- 
tions by the choir, a sextette, the Congo 
singers, a musical reading, violin solo, 
a piano and organ duet and two vocal 
solos. 

The president of the Women’s So- 
ciety, the vice president, the secretary 
and the chairman of the service of 
tribute committee were on the platform 
with the woman who read the names 
of those being honored. 

As the names were read during the 





ceremony, the memories of the large | 


congregation present were being carried 
in many instances to former days in 
the life of the church or in their own 
homes. Names of donors and the per- 
son honored were also printed on the 
program. The occasion made vivid 
again a warmth of gratitude for par- 
ents, loved ones, teachers, pastors and 
friends, as well as donors of memorials 
and special gifts to the church. 

The Women’s Society felt happy to 
have been instrumental in carrying out 
such a beautiful and impressive service. 








CHECK SHEET FOR 
MAKING YEAR’S PROGRAM 
A valuable aid in planning the year’s 
work. Distribute to your congregation. 
Per 100—$1.00 
Sample for 3c Stamp 
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time. Earn extra money and do 
good by widening your influence. 
Write nearer office today for new 
illustrated Sales Proposition. 
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Raise MONEY 
... Easily 


There is no surer, easier or more pleasant 
way to raise needed funds for churches or 
clubs than with the aid of our co-operative 
plan. Women everywhere accept Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge as the foremost metal 
scouring device. They buy this time and 
labor saver without hesitation. A sale is 
made almost every call. In the past 20 years 
we have assisted thousands of organizations 
to raise money. We will be delighted to 
help you. Write for particulars. METAL 
SPONGE SALES CORPORATION, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


Gottschalk's 


METAL SPONGE 




















FOR YOUR CHURCH—FROM NEW SOURCES 
@100 of our REPLICA BANKS (shaped like 
your church building) or our CHAPEL BANKS 
will earn from $600.00 to $1,000.00 per year 
extra income. Have been used for over five 
vears in some churches. EASY TERMS. 

Write for free pamphlet on this wonderful plan 
HOME NOVELTIES CO., Box 375, Lebanon, Pa. 

Send 25c for sample 








GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY |: 







Sacramento, Calif., or Anderson, Ind. 44 





*TAG them for GOOD! 
GREET them for GOOD! 


A distinctive and patented presentation that 
can bring your church prestige and funds. 
Full Particulars FREE! 

P. 0. Box 38, Station K, New York, N. Y. 
*Copyright (Louis Gould, 1940) 
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GIFT AT GRACE 4 new “PENNY-A-MEAL” Offering Bank 


A SPIRITUAL METHOD OF SUPPLEMENTING THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 
ALSO SPECIAL LENTEN SELF DENIAL LABEL 
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the extra cost of imprinting. 








S CARROLL GOOD, tnc., 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Banks without label_......-..--__--__ $3.50 per hundred 
Gummed Labels (to be easily attached by buyer) 1.50 per hundred 


Transportation extra 


FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS FOR QUARTERLY DISTRIBUTION 
Name of Church or Organization will be printed on labels at $1.00 for 
order of any size... . On an order of 1,000 labels the printing will be 
gratis. Order enough labels to cover the entire campaign — this saves 


Sample submitted. 
Dept. C.M. 
17 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 








Why I Publish a Parish Paper 


By Henry L. Reeves, Grover, North Carolina 


Mr. Reeves says there are about 100 members in his church; that 

500 copies are ordered so that every family in the community 

may have a copy; subscriptions at $1.00 per year are accepted; 

voluntary subscriptions are received every day; Grover has a 
population of 500. 


HERE must be some reason why 

I am willing to take the time nec- 

essary to publish a parish paper. 
It does take time, and anything that 
occupies a minister’s time must have 
some justification. 

I publish a parish paper because this 
is an age of advertising. We can no 
longer expect people to attend church 
of their own volition. Too many other 
things claim the time and attention 
of people in these days. . Unless the 
church has some attractive and effective 
form of advertising, it will fail to gain 
the attention of the people it should 
reach. 

I publish a parish paper because this 
is an age of publications. Acres of for- 
ests are leveled each day from which 
paper is made to provide reading mat- 
ter for the public. All sorts of read- 
ing matter is sold on our news-stands 
today—and in all that mass there is 
very little that is uplifting. The lit- 
erature seen in the homes I visit fills 
me with profound concern. The par- 
ish paper furnishes an opportunity to 
put something in these homes that will 
be interesting and uplifting. 

I publish a parish paper because it 
makes me a better pastor. I am far 
more interested in my people now than 
I was before I became a news gatherer. 
Of course I should have had this inter- 
est before, but I did not. Now since 
I want to put news of the people into 
my paper, I find that I have my in- 
terest in the people greatly sharpened. 

I publish a parish paper because it 
gives me a good approach to new peo- 
ple. It is now far easier to call on 











Henry L. Reeves 








strangers since I have a copy of Caro- 
lina churches in my hand—and it usu- 
ally brings a pleasant response. It is 
something to bring and something to 
leave behind. 

I publish a parish paper because 
the sick and shut-in enjoy it. I have 
a good excuse to be interested in their 
ailments because next month I will have 
a little notice about them—a notice of 
hope if they are improving, of praise 
for their fortitude if their case is hope- 
less. 

I publish a parish paper because 
the children in the homes are inter- 
ested in it. He who gets the interest 


of the children has an opportunity to 
mould the adults of tomorrow. 

I publish a parish paper because it 
increases attendance at church and 
Sunday school. My present venture is 
larger than my own church, and its 
results are seen in much increased at- 
tendance at both the churches in Grov- 
er. Our Sunday schools are enjoy- 
ing a boom in attendance. I believe 
my parish paper is responsible for this 
great increase in attendance. 

I keep on publishing a parish paper 
because my people will not let me 
stop. Advertising problems in this 
small town have made a venture such 
as mine rather difficult so that I have 
been forced to run double numbers 
from time to time. In case of delay, 
subscribers inquire, “What is the mat- 
ter with the paper?” 

I will continue to publish a parish 
paper because advertisers are being 
won over from an initial attitude of 
indifference and even hostility to one 
of approval and support. Our mer- 
chant’s association has approved our 
parish paper and I expect favorable 
action from another in the immediate 
future. 

I am sold on the parish paper—and 
that is just the same as saying I am 
sold on the service rendered by The 
National Religious Press. I would not 
attempt a paper without their service. 





A SPIRITUAL ORPHAN 

Some people feel toward God as a 
boy feels toward a father who died be- 
fore his birth. The lad sees the pic- 
ture of his parent, he hears of his 
noble deeds, he reveres his name, but 
he has had no fellowship with his 
father. Similarly many a churchman 
is a spiritual orphan. To him God is 
a creator, a first cause; to him Jesus 
is a majestic personality who once 
lived in Palestine and whose works 
have come down through institutions 
of the race. But he feels himself no 
“joint heir with Christ” in any present 
partnership. From Recoveries im 
Religion by Ralph W. Sockman; Cokes- 
bury Press. 
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16mm BibleTeaching 
Sound Films 


Bible Sound Films now available: 


Story of a Fountain Pen 1 Reel $17.50 
The Singing Heart 1 Reel 17.50 
Now Is the Time 1 Reel 20.00 
The Wayward World 1 Reel 20.00 
From Eden to Calvary 5 Reels 125.00 
Rental Price—i0% Per Day 


Other Films Will Be Released Soon 


C.O.BAPTISTA Film Labor ator 
325 W. Huron Street, Dept. CM 
Chicago, Ill. 











Religious Motion Pictures 
16 mm. Talking and Silent 
We also supply Projectors 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Religious Audio-Visual Service 
28 East 8th Street, Chicago, Illinois 











Church Council 
(From page 456) 

number of signatures obtained to pro- 
cure a ballot on the question in the 
spring township election. Last year the 
council organized a campaign of edu- 
cation, producing plays, bringing in 
speakers from temperance bureaus, con- 
ducting debates, and doing a great deal 
of personal work right up to the eve 
of the election. When the ballots were 
counted the council had won the con- 
test, 158 to 58, and three dark blots 
on the community life were erased. 


This council as might be expected of 
any such extensive piece of human ac- 
tivity has had its major and minor 
problems. There were of course a few 
members in some of the congregations 
with the feeling that their church held 
the keys to the kingdom and being 
highly favored should live unto itself 
alone and look first, last and always 
to its own interests. One of the church- 
es through a long established custom 
had carried on an annual revival which 
it did not see fit to discontinue nor 
to share with the council, and which 
did not fit well into the council proce- 
dure. It was early assured, however, 
that the wishes of individuals in each 
church must be respected so far as was 
possible, and that each church must be 
given absolute freedom to function in 
accord with its own vision and customs 
and denominational rules, and these 
lifferences were not allowed to become 
insurmountable difficulties. At present 
there is no reason apparent that would 
indicate other than the continued life 
ind usefulness of the La Harpe Church 
Council. 


What has been done in La Harpe can 
be done in many another village. One 
finds a desire in many overchurched 
village communities that the truly 
Christian people might get together in 
a program of closer fellowship and 
more efficient service, but property 
holdings, denominational loyalties and 
minor differences and cantankerous in- 
dividuals prevent church union. The 
community church council is an excel- 
lent substitute measure minimizing the 
differences and difficulties and amplify- 
ing the opportunity for harmonious co- 
operative effort. Any earnest effort in 
this direction will find a 
amount of sympathetic interest. It 
probably could work as well or better 
in most any community where a few 
consecrated leaders will take the high 
hurdles and set the pace and show the 
way. 





SUNDAY 
AID JEWISH REFUGEES 
Boston—Universalist Sunday school 
children throughout the country will 
contribute nickels and dimes for the 


aid of Jewish refugee children as part | 


of the Third Annual Friendship Pro- 
gram of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church. 

In its call the association said: 
“It is not only the humanitarian 
aspect of helping to relieve suffering 
among children that makes its appeal. 
It is the deeper, more lasting need for 
understanding and appreciation of peo- 
ple of other racial or religious back- 
grounds. We desire for ourselves and 
our children attitudes of active friend- 
ship, goodwill and brotherhood, which 
are the bases of world peace.” 





surprising | 
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PLAY SAFE 


When Selecting Motion 
Pictures for Church Use 
The Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 


347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Bible Poster Stamps | 
Attendance Awards That Teach | 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND BIBLE CLASS | 
96 Beautiful Stamps and Album-Send for Free Literature 
BIBLE POSTER STAMP CO., 239W. 28th St., New York | 
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8 PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc 

, 50 WEST 15th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS 
HIALS IN W D. MARBLE, TRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS : DESIGNS SUBMITTED 








7) 9 


LINE 
le =r 
FOLDING—AUDITORIUM— CHOIR 


AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 
BOX 7, NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 
















Choir 
Pulpit 






AUS 





Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 





your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, 11). 
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Special Gifts for Your Church 


There are special gifts available for most churches. 


By Lawrence S. Ashley 


There is 


also a technique which produces such gift. Mr. Ashley who is the 
minister of the Central Christian Church, Elkhart, Indiana, 
gives some wise pointers for those who would encourage these 


gifts. 


ERY often the minister sees the 

need of special items which 

would adorn the church or make 
the church more efficient but there 
seem to be no financial means available 
to provide such. We may even men- 
tion them to the finance committee 
many times but without avail. At last 
the minister may hopelessly sit back 
and say how futile it is to try to get 
the church to provide necessary items 
—or maybe there is a way some of us 
have found that can provide a way 
out. Many persons desire to give spe- 
cial gifts to the church but they do 
not know the need for them. In every 
church there are those who are handy 
with tools or have some hobby to 
create things, and these may be a 
means of working out your plan for 
special gifts. 


When the editor of Church Manage- 
ment asked me to write a short article 
on this subject I little dreamed of the 
number of gifts which have been made 
to this church during the present pas- 
torate until we counted them. A com- 
munion table, two crosses, an electric 
star for Christmas, music racks, type- 
writer, duplicating machine, song 
books, an office desk and chair, three 
pianos, a bulletin board, a pulpit Bible, 
ferns and palms, books, flowers, money 
for painting parts of the building, 
drapes, and doubtless many items 
which we have overlooked in the course 
of compiling this list. The local daily 
papers became interested in our proj- 
ect and asked if they could photograph 
some of the items for the Saturday 
church page. We gladly accommodated 
them and the picture accompanying this 
article shows the donors of two of 
the gifts—that of the bronze cross and 
the communion table. Both of these 
gifts were made by the donors who 
took great pride in presenting them 
to their church. Any church may have 
similar contributions made to it if they 
will follow a few suggestions which 
we have learned in the course of the 
years. 

First, be patient in the whole process. 
It just doesn’t happen that the minute 
a minister voices his need that a spon- 
sor arises straightway to present the 


gift. It sometimes takes weeks and 
even years for some gifts to arrive. 
But keep your patience in it all and 
some day you will be gladdened to hear 
the phone ring and a voice will say, 
“Mr. Preacher I have been thinking of 
that need for sometime and now I am 
ready to see that the church gets it.” 


Secondly, voice the need in a clear 
concise way and let it be known that 
this item cannot be taken care of in 
the regular budget. A statement in 
the weekly bulletin may quietly work 
its way into some heart. It may be 
necessary to repeat at intervals the re- 
quest but don’t wear it out by too often 
mentioning it. The right person may 
not have been at church the day you 
called it to the attention of the con- 
gregation. He may be there the next 
time. 

Third, try to see that the proper per- 
sons will hear of the need. For instance 
the donor of the bronze cross to our 


church is a bronze manufacturer. It 
fell within his scope of interest to pro- 
vide such a tangible gift to his church. 
A cabinet manufacturer made and gave 
to us an electric star for Christmas. 
He secured the cooperation of an elec- 
trician in the church to properly wire 
it and place it in the church for that 
season. Our beautiful communion ta- 
ble was made by hand by a man who 
has a hobby in working with wood. 
The offering trays were donated several 
years ago by a financial secretary who 
saw the need of new plates. Some 
items are bought and others are made. 
Fourth, give proper recognition and 
credit for the gifts when they are pre- 
sented to the church. One of the easi- 
est ways is to print a small item in 
the church bulletin or paper. It is 
well that the minister write a personal 
letter of appreciation to the donors ex- 
pressing his satisfaction in the matter. 
Often a personal call will even more 
impress the matter of appreciation. 


Fifth, invite the members of the 
church to offer suggestions from time 
to time on improving the church and 
they often will help in securing special 
gifts. I remember a phone call recent- 
ly from a member of the church who 
had known of a friend who was willing 
to give our church a piano in very ex- 
cellent condition. We gladly accepted 
it. We would never have known about 
this generous offer except that a mem- 
ber in the church was keeping his eyes 
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and ears open to ways of helping his 
church music. Perhaps I need not say 
that this man is interested in church 
music and sings in our choir. Since 
beginning to write this article I have 
thought of many other special gifts 
which have come to this church other 
than those mentioned at the outset. 
We are patiently setting our goal 
now for a new organ but as yet no 
donor has come to the rescue. Perhaps 
a number of donors may merge their 
funds for this special gift, or maybe 
some one person may respond. We 
have not forgotten our first sugges- 
tion, have patience. 





RELIGION AND RADIO 

A booklet describing the Religious 
News Reporter, a weekly 15-minute 
radio script available for local spon- 
sorship by clergymen and religious 
groups, has just been published by Re- 
ligious News Service. 

The booklet describes the value of 
the program to church federations, min- 
isterial associations, local churches, re- 
ligious educators, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
Y. W. C. A.’s, church youth groups, 
men’s and women’s church groups, and 
local interfaith units. 

In discussing the Religious News Re- 
porter, the booklet states: 

“Religious leaders and groups can 
capitalize on the growing interest in 
religion by sponsoring this interesting 
news program as an effective means 
of promoting their own objectives.” 

A copy of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing to Radio Department, 
Religious News Service, 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





URGE LIBERALIZATION OF 
CHURCH DIVORCE LAWS 


New York—Liberalization of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to per- 
mit divorced persons to remarry and 
at the same time receive the “blessing 
of the church,” was recommended here 


in a report prepared by a committee of | 


women at the request of the Church’s 
House of Bishops. The report will, in 
all probability, be acted upon by the 
church’s next general convention, to be 


held in October at Kansas City, Mis- 


souri. 

The report also urged that more 
“thought” and “education” be given the 
religious marriage ceremony as 
tinct from the civil contract, and rec- 
ommended carefully planned instruc- 
tion in preparation for marriage. 








OFFICIAL BOARD CHECK SHEET 
To aid your board in determining 
its program 


25c Per Dozen—$1.50 Per 100 
Sample for 3c Stamp 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH 
WM WOOD PAST 





ANTES WANT, n 


BULLETI 
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the extreme low price of $59.00. 
desired size at small cost. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


H. E. WINTERS 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


great saving. 








This beautiful De Luxe CHURCH BULLETIN BOARD, sold at 
More than 5,000 now in use. 
New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can be furnished in any 
Or you can build your own cabinet 
from our free blue prints and have a complete new bulletin at a 


a, 


SPECIALTY CoO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 210 
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65 Fifth Avenue 





STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. 


At Low Costs 


Easily 


Ask for free samples 


C. M. MALZ new York City 

















NEW REVISED 
EDITION 


PRE-MARRIAGE INSTRUCTION 


Two booklets to be distributed by ministers and 


home advisers to those newly wed or about to marry. 

Part I—“MATING.” ¢ ; 
ing about the physical and psychological adjustments 
necessary for a happy married life. 


The story of sex. Sane think- 


Part II—‘“MAKING THE HOUSE A HOME.” A 


study of a home built upon sound social and religious 
principles. 


PRICES—25c each; 5 copies for $1.00. 
Both booklets together in gift box, 50c. 


s 
Now READY CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
616 East St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 











Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat. | 
| Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. | 
| $16.00 a Dozen | 
Redington Co. <P Scranton, Pa. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Midwestern Finds the Going 


Difficult 


By Benjamin F. Schwartz 


The author is giving a picture here of the financial difficulty 

which many of the denominational colleges face at the present 

time. He is the chancellor of Nebraska Wesleyan University but 
the situation is not limited to that institution. 


“T SOMETIMES wonder if brains and 
money ever go together.” The 
Committee on Student Aid of Mid- 

western College was in session. For 
several hours the mountain of applica- 
tions from deserving students had been 
under consideration. There were ap- 
plications for NYA jobs, campus jobs, 
student loans and every conceivable 
source of revenue. One “A” student 
from an accredited high school offered 
to be nursemaid to several swarms of 
bees if the college would furnish the 
bees. 

The speaker, Professor Smith, was 
evidently a bit cynical. He had just 
come from another committee meeting 
where several disciplinary cases had 
to be disposed of. Low grades, too 
many unexcused absences, too few hon- 
or-points, probation privileges abused 
—such were the charges. In most 
cases, these would-be students had to 
be notified that they could not be ad- 
mitted in September. Yet these people 
had the tuition money all ready to pay. 
They did not even ask for the privilege 
of writing uncollectable notes for half 
the amount. They had money, but no 
brains visible to the naked eye. And 
here were these others with outstand- 
ing IQs—and no money! Professor 
Smith was frankly puzzled. 

The other members of the committee 
smiled at his remark. They had learned 
to smile almost mechanically. For 
ten years now this experience had been 
repeated over and over. They were 
all faculty members with incomes far 
below the government standard of sub- 
sistence. Every dollar meant life-blood 
to them. Campus jobs did not come 
from Santa Claus, they knew. Con- 
cessions to needy students came 
straight out of the general expense 
fund—the same fund from which sal- 
aries likewise came. Added drains 
here in terms of increased outlay for 
jobs meant less salaries, perhaps an- 
other cut. 

Since the beginning of the ten years 
of drought, Midwestern had been ask- 
ing its faculty to pay and pay. Since 
the beginning also Midwestern’s fac- 
ulty had learned to smile and smile. 
When endowment funds, badly in- 
vested, began to yield painfully small 
returns they had their choice between 


two alternatives. Should some mem- 
bers of the faculty be dismissed and 
the salary level for the others remain 
at a respectable level? Or _ should 
everyone take a proportionate cut with 
no dismissals? The vote was unani- 
mous. The cut was applied. And 
everyone smiled. 

Then came periods of deferred pay- 
ments on salaries. Mounting deficits 
made the administration sit up nights. 
Interest payments cut into the budget. 
Farms, once representing mortgage in- 
vestments, now meant tax burdens. 
Collateral had to be used to secure nec- 
essary loans to tide Midwestern over 
the worst spots. Sometimes there were 
two and three months without salary 
checks. When the bank refused them 
a loan faculty members just smiled. 
Eventually the checks would come. 

They smiled when the economic de- 
pression hit the churches and the con- 
ference benevolence collection fell to 
the vanishing point. They knew, of 
course, that church treasurers were 
finding it hard to meet local budgets 
without worrying over benevolences. 

They smiled when word came that 
the national board subsidy would be 
reduced another $500 this year, and 
then only on condition that their 
drought-ridden state provided what 
money was sent. They smiled when 
NYA authorities chose to allocate their 
funds on the basis of an arbitrary en- 
rollment figure as of a certain date 
which happened to mark a low point in 
Midwestern’s history. They smiled 
when some of the larger contributors 
decided to withdraw their annual sup- 
port for various reasons which were, 
after all, none of Midwestern’s busi- 
ness. They even smiled when they 
read accounts in the papers of world 
cruises and contributions to political 
party war-chests with some of the 
same names mentioned. 

“Why can’t Prexy do something?” 
The voice of Miss Jones, newest mem- 
ber of the committee and instructor at 
less than $1000 when it was all paid, 
seemed just a trifle petulant. “Aren’t 
there people who would be interested 
in helping? They tell me people are 
pouring out money to help students in 
the Southern Mountains. Why doesn’t 
Prexy get some help for the needy stu- 


dents in our section, as well as the 
mountain people of the South? Of 
course those people deserve help, but, 
after all, they have never known bet- 
ter conditions. They are satisfied to be 
let alone. Our people, though, have 
ambition. They are used to better 
standards of life. In a few years they 
have been forced from high cultural 
standards to abject poverty. And all 
through no fault of their own. Is it 
fair to permit this class of citizens to 
slip back into despair while we merely 
concentrate our help upon people who 
have captured our imagination by their 
picturesque mountains?” 

Miss Jones spoke feelingly, perhaps 
too emotionally. She did not realize 
how her words were actually an auto- 
biography. For her own people had 
come to live in the college community 
when she was in high school. The fam- 
ily savings were invested in good first 
mortgages. There was ample income, 
they thought. Soon their home be- 
came a popular cultural and social cen- 
ter. There was enough to educate the 
daughter without asking favors of any- 
one. The family was active in church 
and civic affairs. They supported the 
Symphony Orchestra, the Community 
Chest, the Lyceum Bureau. They were 
leaders in the community life. 

Then came the crash. The father 
died of a heart attack. The mortgages 
fell due, and the farms reverted to the 
widow and the daughter. Taxes had 
to be met. Being unfamiliar with 
business, they were easy victims of 
unscrupulous manipulators on the one 
hand, and of incompetent tenants on 
the other. Soon the town home went. 
The aging mother fell victim to arthri- 
tis. Now little Miss Jones rushes home 
after a full day’s teaching to care 
for the invalid who sorely needs the 
care of a professional nurse whom they 
are too poor to hire. 

Professor Smith spoke again. ‘‘You 
are perfectly right, Miss Jones,” he 
said. “I wish Prexy could find the 
right people to help us take care of 
these worthy students. We must re- 
member, however, that he is doing the 
best he can. Times are not right for 
successful fund-raising. We must en- 
courage him all we can and not make 
his job harder. You see, the Ken- 
tucky situation has been dramatized so 
successfully that everybody knows 
about that program. It may be that 
if someone dropped some bombs on our 
campus, as they do in China, people 
would take notice. Slow starvation 
just isn’t spectacular enough, I sup- 
pose.” 

“No,” snapped Miss Jones, “but it 
gets the same results.” 

“Only in terms of the victims,” said 
Professor Smith. 
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This 115 year-old Society 
distributes 5 million Tracts 
annually 


HE 115-year-old American Tract 

Society which distributes 5,000,000 

religious tracts each year in 45 
languages and dialects and has pub- 
lished tracts in 185 languages, will 
move into a new home at 21 West 46 
Street, New York City, on April 1, from 
which it will carry on its international 
activities. It will occupy the entire 
second story of the building, compris- 
ing 5000 feet of space, with show win- 
dows facing the street. 

The new quarters will provide for a 
directors’ room, an exhibit hall and a 
library of religious books, which, it is 
hoped, will become the most complete 
evangelical library available at one 
source. Simultaneously with the open- 
ing of its new home, the society will 
resume the publication of books on a 


21 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 


HUGH R. MONRO 


American Tract Society Moves 
New Home 


NEW QUARTERS 
OF AMERICAN TRACT 


SOCIETY 





WM. A. HARBISON 


Vice President 


President 


larger scale which was partially dis- 
continued several years ago, it is an- 
nounced by the Rev. William Henry 
Mathews, D. D., general secretary. 

The resumption of this activity has 
largely been due to the success of the 
society’s prize book contest recently 
conducted. In addition to the three 
manuscripts awarded the $1000, $500 
and $250 prizes, the publishing com- 
mittee found ten other works sufficiently 
meritorious to warrant publications. 
These thirteen books will be issued by 
the society. The prize-winning manu- 
scripts were “The Glory of the Man- 
ger” by Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, 
“Christian Faith and the Spirit of the 
Age” by Dr. Clarence E. Macartney 
and “The Holy Spirit” by Professor 
Wick Broomall. 
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Tue Toeopor Kunprz Co. 
“Craftsmen in Wood Since 1875" 
( A AND, OHIO 


PEWS 
CHAPEL AND FOLDING CHAIRS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 














FOR THE 


PULPIT and CHOIR 


When buying robes, write 
to America’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer. 


CotrellandLeonard, 
INC. 
Established 1832 






398 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

















Folding Collection Banks. . 


that can be mailed 
USE THE MY SA- 
VIOR’S BANK for 
m raising additional 
m funds. Printed in 
= full colors. Easily 
™ folded, self-locking, 

effective, economical. 
? Size, 2x2x2\% inches. 

Free Sample 

Upon Request 
Price only 40c per 
dozen, $2 per 100, 
plus postage. Heavy 
Kraft Mailing En- 
velopes, 50c per 100, 
plus postage. 


ERNST KAUFMANN, INC. 


if Spruce St., New York City 
209 S. State St., Chicago, III. 











C:ATCH-UP 
ENVELOPES 


Keep your pledges and weekly col- 
lections up to par. Your treasurer 
will welcome this help in getting in 
past due amounts. Price, 75c Per 100 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
616 East St. Clair Cleveland, Ohlo 

















CLARIN CHAIRS 
Guaranteed 10 Years 
Built to Last Forever 

° 
CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4640 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Business Reference 
Service 


This service may be most 
useful to your church. When 
seeking equipment fill out as 
the form suggests and mail it 
to Church Management. Your 
request will be immediately 
forwarded to manufacturers 
and dealers of the supplies in 
which you are interested. 


Acoustical Material 
Bell 

Bibles 

Brass or Bronze Tablets 
Bulletin Board 

Choir Vestments 
Church Insurance 
Coal Stoker 
Cushions 

Heating Plans 
Illuminated Cross 
Lighting Fixtures 
Metal Ceilings 
Mimeograph 

Money Raising Leadership 
Motion Picture Projector 
Motion Picture Film 
Multigraph 

Organ 

Organ Blower 
Partitions 

Pews 

Pew Phones 

Piano 

Pulpit 

Pulpit Furniture 
Pulpit Vestments 
Radio 

Sound Reinforcement 
Stereopticon 

Tower Chimes 
Typewriter 
Ventilation 

Windows 


WE ARE GOING TO BUILD A 
NEW CHURCH 

PP ities ee oe 

Seating Capacity ______ ee. 0 

SOS thine te 1 

EE a ee ee 


O90000000000000000n 0000 70000000000 


I ler oe tn) oe Unt res ond See 


Items not listed above ___._..___.__- 


.. Mail to.. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, O. 
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AMERICA HAS DONE LITTLE TO 
HELP WAR SUFFERERS 


Editor, Church Management: 

We ask, How can America accept 
war profits and keep Christian? 

The question raises so many others, 
that some of them must be answered 
before we can this. 

Has America a Christian conscience? 
She sympathizes with the “under dog” 
(China, Ethiopia, republican Spaniards 
and Czecheslovakia) but does little to 
help him. Indeed we still are greatly 
aiding Japan’s war resources and have 
really made only small gifts to the 
Chinese. The refugees of German per- 
secution have burdened us little. Ex- 
cepting Finland, America for the most 
part has passed by the stricken peo- 
ples of her day and given them a cold 
shoulder instead of the cup of cold 
water. 

Now that private and public bounty 
is being shipped the beleaguered Finns, 
this question is raised: If we help a 
nation at war, shall we keep out of 
his conflict? Will not our stakes in 
Finland demand later that we help her 
to military success against Russia, 
when she throws an effective army 
against the Mannerheim line and gob- 
bles Suomi? Will not our love of Fin- 
land and the money we have sunk there 
blind us to the wrong of war? Or, is 
there a just war, as Luther and the 
Vatican have held? 

To help Finland merely because she 
repaid us World War obligations is very 
like tooth for a tooth giving, not the 
Christian virtue. 

But America has something of the 
mind of Christ, and what are war profits 
doing to it? Precisely what they ac- 
complished in 1914-17: they let us stay 
out of the war diplomatically and enjoy 
it economically. Our airplane business 
is but one profiting from Europe’s and 
Asia’s blitzkriegs which are proving to 
be less blitz and more krieg. We par- 
ticipate in the means of other nations’ 
destruction and profit from supplying 
those means. What such gains are do- 
ing is clear in the average working- 
man’s and business man’s rejoinder to 
this view, “Somebody is going to make 
money out of it, aren’t they?” Here 
| is the nadir of Matthew 6:24. 
| Even the seven thousand who have 
not bowed their knees to the war baal 
are becoming educated to it. Their con- 
sciences are being attrited by gruesome 
photographs, censored news dispatches 
and other “realities” of the situations. 
At length many of those formerly loyal 
and sensitive souls will be won over to 
accept what once they scorned, to de- 
stroy their enemies. 

Who then is sufficient for these pro- 
| fits’ temptings? Let America that 
thinketh she standeth take heed lest 
she fall their victim. 

The Christians who work for, or cash 
dividends from, manufacturers whose 
opportunity for sales has dragged them 
into reaping profits from people at war, 











are “standin’ the need of prayer.” Any 
who are unconscious of furnishing 
means of killing other nationals are 
without sin. What will they do when 
they come to their senses? 

One or two may return their pay 
checks or dividends with a_ protest 
against selling to foreign lands. A few 
will sell their shares, or look for an- 
other job. A small number will ask the 
management to desist from _ sales 
abroad, and then accept dividend or 
wage with relieved conscience. Many 
will wish that the company would keep 
out of the war trade but not influence 
management. 

And all of these Protestants and 
qualmish participants together are no 
more than a fraction of those connected 
with the enterprise, who eventually 
will be drowned or embroiled in the 
general clamor. Christian America! 
Caveat vendor! D. B. Howard, 

Nantucket, Massachusetts. 


—_———__- 


PROFITS CAN BE ELIMINATED 
Editor, Church Management: 


America can’t! That is the exact 
argument we used in fighting against 
the repeal of the arms embargo, namely 
—that, if we repealed the embargo 
and then began to reap war-boom 
profits, our consciences would not let us 
rest if we then sat back, left someone 
else do the actual fighting, and we raked 
in the profits! 

Let me repeat again: America cannot 
accept the profits of war and keep a 
Christian conscience! Our present in- 
dustrial “prosperity” is bathed in blood 
—human blood! The conscience of 
every sensitive-minded Christian cries 
out, “It is enough! It is enough!” 

But what can we do about it? Well, 
we can refuse to accept this war as be- 
ing the will of God for mankind. And 
that means that no one side is all 
“White” and no other side is all “black.” 
From the depths of our convictions we 
can, therefore, declare that this war 
is wrong—that it can give no final solu- 
tion to present realistic injustices and 
that there must be another method to 
attain “peace and justice,” the very 
ideals all sides are fighting for! And, 
that means we can never “clear” our 
consciences by sending our men after 
our arms—a solution some of your 
writers will, no doubt suggest. There 
must be another way, if it is to be 
God’s way! 

If profits or conscience must go, if it 
is a case of either profits or conscience, 
then, I say, as Christians, we can say 
only this: “Profits must go; conscience 
must stay.”’ For our own inner spiritual 
stability, we simply must obey the 
voice of God rather than the call of 
greater dividends. But the persistent 
question rises, “How can profits be 
eliminated ?” 

My answer, Mr. Editor, is that profits 
can be largely eliminated and that we 
can avoid participation in this war, if 
we want to. And here is my solution: 

First, that we absolutely refuse to 
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sell munitions and all implements of 
war to any nation under any terms 
or any conditions. The dilemma we are 
in should now be plainer to everyone. 
If this is a war of righteousness 
against sinfulness—if this war will at- 
tain what the killing of over 10,000,000 
voung men and the expenditure of over 
$400,000,000 failed to attain twenty-one 
years ago—then our consciences can be 
cleared only by the sending of our own 
young men to kill or be killed! But, on 
the other hand, if this war is not such 
a clear-cut issue of good against evil— 
and if this war is not a stepping stone 
to a lasting peace and justice, as I 
think it definitely is not—then there is 
only one choice open, and that is to 
steer clear of any roads which directly 
or indirectly will lead us into it. On 
this assumption, then, let us recognize 
the fateful dilemma the repeal of the 
arms embargo has gotten us into and 
then resolve that the embargo on muni- 
tions and arms shall be re-established 
at the earliest possible occasion 
through our Congress. 

SECOND, let this nation continue its 
other exports on a peace-time basis 
as existing during a three or five-year 
period before 1939. To do this is to 
meet human needs which should be 
met. 

THIRD, while we cannot completely 
avoid all indirect financial benefits com- 
ing to us from the war, we can evaluate 
this “fool’s gold” for what it is, just 
as a steel worker in my congregation, 
who is now making bombs, tells me that 
he looks upon his pay envelope as 
“blood money.” To refuse to help make 
the bombs would not help, he says, be- 
cause someone else would immediately 
take his place and his family has to 
live. I suppose he’s right. But, he 
insists that even while making bombs, 
he must do all he humanly can do to 
abolish the war system which requires 
bombs for its continuance. And here, 
I know he’s right! Wasn’t it General 
Foch who, in addressing a group of 
churchmen, said: “It is your business 
to make my business impossible!” ? 
This is exactly what the Christian 
churches of America must do today if 
we are to keep our consciences Chris- 
tian. 

In actual military conflict in Europe, 
there is, at, this writing, a temporary 
“dull.” Church Management apparent- 
ly believes that this “breathing space” 
can be used to advantage by the Church 
of Christ for the sake of America and 
the world. Will the children of this 
world be wiser than the children of 
light? What the “children of light” do 
in the face of the existing dilemma will 
answer that question. 

Alton M. Motter, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


DATE OF EASTER 
Editor, Church Management: 

Tut, tut, brother editor, can it be that 
Homer nodded, editorially? (I am re- 
ferring to your “box” editorial, re: 
“Change of the Calendar.’’) 

Probably you aren’t the ripe age of 
this writer, who was sixty-four the day 
after Easter, yet you surely recall that 
Easter, 1913, was a day earlier than it 
was this year. 

The following years show that Easter 
came in March, as appended: 1932— 








March 27; 1929—March 31; 1921— | 
March 27; 1918—March 31; 1910— 
March 27; 1907—-March 31; 1902— 


March 30; 1894—March 25; and 1891— 
March 29; and this is far enough to 
turn back. 

However, I judge you mean that, in 


later years, has come the realization, 
in connection with ministerial experi- 
ence, that it is better for the busy life 
of the church and its work for Easter 
not only to be later but, likewise, the 
necessity for it to be an “immovable 
feast day.” 

To a certain point in your logic I find 
myself in agreement. On the other 
hand, the making of a religious festival 
of various days and dates in our cal- 
endar has reached such proportions that 
I do not wonder that the average min- 
ister hardly finds time to breathe in 
between! 


Lincoln’s anniversary; that of George | 


Washington; in some sections, McKin- 
ley’s; President Theodore Roosevelt; 
President Roosevelt’s Birthday Ball; (in 
Maryland, March 25) Maryland Day: 
all of these coming between Christmas 
and Easter; and each, more or less, 
given some ecclesiastical recognition—I 
did not wonder when a “Man in the 


Street” once said to me, “What Next” 
Sunday ? 


Seriously, though, I quite agree with 
you in the assertion that we should 
have Easter a fixed date and at a time 
when lighter-weight clothing is not a 
menace; when our young people may 
participate in an Easter-Dawn service 
without risk to health and when flowers 
need not be purchased from those who 
—as in the case of every religious oc- 
casion—commercialize the season. 

All in all, I am with you in the sug- 
gestion of the stabilization of the date 
for Easter. 

Alan Pressley Wilson, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





“ REV” 


Editor, Church Management: 
A letter to Church Management, pub- 
lished in the April issue, from L. S 


Hoffman begins with the personal pro- 
noun “I’’ which is an indication of why 


he pleads for the right to be addressed, 
and to designate himself as “Rever- 
end.” 
That term is used just once in the 
Holy Scriptures in the King James 
version and that is in Psalm 111:9. 
Moffatt does not use it there, but sub- 
stitutes “terrible” instead. Perhaps 
that would not be an in apropos title 
for some “Reverends” we know! 

We most heartily approve the move- 








ment to eliminate from pastors a title 
; : : | 
which is used only once in the Holy | 


Scriptures and there is applied to Al- 
mighty God! We have specifically and 
effectively requested our people to re- 
frain from using the title in addressing 





l @ Use our Book Missionary 


plan of enlarging your ministry 
by the sale of Books, Tracts, Pocket 
Treasurys and Scripture Portions 
through your own selected agents, church 
societies or book table. Our proven plan is 
effective. Liberal discounts provide good 
returns for full or part time. 


Plan Enlists New Workers 


Helpful suggestions, others’ experiences and 
outline of plan supplied FREE. Write today 
for catalog and full particulars. 


BIBLE INSTITUTE COLPORTAGE ASS’N 
869 N. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 











A Continuous Worker! 


An Ashtabula Metal (All 
Aluminum) Bulletin does not 





take any time off—it is a 
continuous worker in the in- 
terests of your church. If 
you have an Ashtabula Bul- 
letin advantageously located, 
it will increase your church 
attendance. They are care- 
fully designed and built to 
last a lifetime. Send for 
free catalog containing illus- 
trations, prices and descrip- 
| tions of the various types made by us. A post 


card will do! 
In Writing Please Mention Name of Your Church 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Box 540C Ashtabula, Ohio 








Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 






Beautiful, fine quality 
“@ Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
% sccks—now easy for your 
church to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C56, Pulpit 
Apparel StyleBook CP56, 
Budget Payment Plan 156. 


E-R- MOORE CO 


425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St 
New York, WN. Y. Chicago, Ill. 








DUPLICATORS 


Stencils, Inks and Supplies. A complete line— 
GUARANTEED. Special low prices to church- 
es, clergymen, etc. Catalog FREE! 
MIDWEST SPECIALTY CO. 
4854-M Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 














TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 


? Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 

For Better Teaching, Deeper 

Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 

Quarterly of young people and adults. 

Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20% CENTURY QUARTERLY Sepec. Chicagoan. 





© WANTED: MANUSCRIPTS 


New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 
worth while manuscripts for publication. 
FORTUNY’S, Publishers, 67 W. 44th St., N.Y.C. 
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iPIPE ORGANS: 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed 











CHURCH FURNITURE= 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 

Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- | 
tismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, Sunday School | 

Furniture. We allow for or sell your old 

equipment. 


Catalogue and details on request 
REDINGTON CO., Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. 
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Stained Glass Windows 


FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG 
229 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











Designs Furnished on Request 














TWO SONG BOOKS THAT PROMOTE 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
Christmas Service Songs—A new, dis- 
tinctive book of 312 tested hymns. Ex- 
pensive in appearance, yet low in price. 
Youth Hymnal—For Juniors, Intermedi- 
ates, Young People. A rich source for 
character growth and spiritual guidance. 
Write today for examination copy 
of either book 
RODEHEAVER HALL- MACK CO. 
Dept. CM-5 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
124 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Getic mOeletulticielemetts; 
Baptismal Fonts, Etc. 


Fine furniture at factory-to 
Church prices. State your needs 


De Moulin Bros. a Co. 
1163 Seuth Fourth St. 
GREENVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Po. FURNITURE 











Charles Svoboda 


Church Furniture 
6253 Mershon Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















CHOIR ROBES 
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Car ano Gown Company 
366 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 

Columbus, Ohio 





Chicago, Illinois 


Champaign, Ill. 











f OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS LOWEST PR 
FINEST MOREA RS p 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE co. 


ROOM 362 wor O3 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA.PA 
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us and never use it on stationery or 
ctherwise. 

If the term “minister’ would confuse 
pastors with servants of the state who 
“lie abroad” then the term “pastor” is 
still available. Jeremiah knew how to 
use this term (Jeremiah 2: 8; 3:15, etc.) 
and the apostle Paul understood its 
significance (Ephesians 4:11). 

The crux of the matter is this: The 
term “Reverend” does not apply to an 
office, but to a personal quality. And 
the Protestant principle of “the univer- 
sal priesthood of believers” would cer- 
tainly forbid the use of such a term 
to one section of believers while with- 
holding it from others who are perhaps 
even more deserving of reverence. 

The term “pastor” refers to an office 
and may appropriately be applied to 
those who are inducted into the pas- 
toral office. 

Charles S. Bream, 
Casper, Wyoming. 





FOR AN ORDERLY COMMUNION 
SERVICE 


Editor, Church Management: 

I agree most heartily with Percy V. 
Dawe’s article on an orderly communion 
service. For some time I have felt the 
awkwardness of the common com- 
munion service but never crystalized my 
ideas. I think that Mr. Dawe is on the 
right track and hope that he continues 
to push the matter as well as, perhaps, 
your writing an editorial on the sub- 
ject. 

I am enjoying Church Management 
very much though I have just started 
my subscription. 

Earle B. Pleasant, 
Searboro, Maine. 





DIFFICULT PROBLEMS CONFRONT 
CONFERENCE 


Atlantic City, New Jersey—Problems 
ranging from religious education in the 
publie schools to the use of tobacco by 
ministers will come before the first 
General Conference of the new united 
Methodist Church, scheduled to be held 
here beginning April 24. 

Of the thirty-three topics expected to 
be discussed by the conference, the most 
important are the reorganization of the 
church press, the administration of mis- 
sions, and the admission of women min- 
isters to membership in the annual 
church conferences. 

One of the most difficult problems 
confronting the conference, in the opin- 
ion of denominational leaders, will be 
that of the church press. Various solu- 
tions to the problem have been sug- 





| gested. One bloc of delegates is strong- 


ly in favor of a single church-wide offi- 
cial paper with separate sections for the 
five ‘jurisdictions and a distinct paper 
for the Negro jurisdiction. A National 
Methodist paper without jurisdictional 


| editions has also been proposed. An- 


other group of delegates has suggested 


that each of the six divisions of the 
church publish its own autonomous 
journal. 

The problem of admission of women 
ministers to the annual conferences will 
be up again, as it was at last year’s 
uniting conference, where the proposal 
failed of passage by only a few votes. 
Women now enjoy the privilege of or- 
dination. Admission to conferences 
would mean that the conferences would 
assume the responsibility of finding 
churches for women ministers, since all 
members of conferences must have 
work. 

The chaplaincy issue is expected to 
come up, since three of the conferences 
have memorialized the General Confer- 
ence to permit the appointment of chap- 
lains to the army, the navy, hospitals, 
prisons and charitable institutions only 
on recommendation of the district su- 
perintendent and two-thirds vote of the 
annual conference concerned. 

Such appointees would be under the 
exclusive supervision of the Methodist 
Church. Likewise, compensation would 
be paid by the church, not by the in- 
stitutions chaplains serve. 

Two conferences have asked for a 
change in the present rule concerning 
the marriage of divorced persons, so 
that no Methodist minister may officiate 
at such a marriage except in cases of 
innocent parties who have been divorced 
for “the one scriptural cause,” which 
is adultery. 





MORE BIBLE ODDITIES 


Where were dead men’s bones buried 
out under a tree? 1 Samuel 31:13. 
* * * 

Name three Bible men who sprin- 
kled dust on their heads? Job 2:11 
and 12. 

* *” * 

When did the Lord and Satan ever 

agree? Read Job 1:7 to 12. 
* * * 

How many verses are there in the 

last chapter of the Book of Esther? 
* * */” 

There are 329 questions in the Book 
of Job. 

* * * 

Each verse in 136th Psalm ends ex- 
actly the same. 

* *& @ 

Isiah 37 and 2 Kings 19 are written 
exactly alike. 





PREMARITAL BLOOD TESTS 
URGED BY EPISCOPALIANS 
Thomasville, Georg ia—Premarital 
blood tests for those seeking marriage 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
were recommended here at the 118th 
annual convention of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of Georgia. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


: Beginning May 1, 1940 All Mail for 


. CHURCH MANAGEMENT : 


WILLIAM H. LEACH, Publisher 








Should Be Addressed to 


1900 Euelid Avenue 
Cleveland. Ohio 
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good Spirit that in all things we may be more than 

conquerors; through Him that loved us and washed 

us from our sins in His own blood, even Jesus 
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/ to the church and clergy 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
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take up his cross and follow Him; help us willing 
heart to mortify our sinful affections, and depart 
from every selfish indulgence by which we sin 
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and to walk in the narrow way which leadeth Cinfells CTO) KS 
unto life; through Jesus Christ our Lord, to Whom, BULPIT VESTMENTS 

with Thee and the Holy Ghost, one God, be all Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 
glory and honor, world without end. Amen. “Furnishingsand Supplies- 
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Editorials 
(From page 427) 

One of the strangest bits of legislation has 
recently been enacted in the state of New York. 
According to a new bill the motor vehicles 
owned by parochial schools and charitable in- 
stitutions will be exempted from the usual 
registration fees. This is approaching the 
matter at a new angle. 

Some years ago Church Management was 
very energetic in its opposition to state aid for 
parochial schools. We still think that the ap- 
propriation of public monies for denomina- 
tional schools is one of the most gross viola- 
tions of the principle of church and state. We 
wrote against such aid, lectured against such 
aid and even appeared before legislative bodies 
protesting such aid. We have been more quiet 
the last few years. It is not that the logic of 
the situation has been changed but we realized 
that Protestant churches were not going into 
the fight with clean hands. We found in- 
stances where local churches were provided 
workers by public funds; we heard of one 
Protestant Ministers’ Association which de- 
manded exemption from automobile takes; we 
found that it is the common thing for denomi- 
national colleges to get all the appropriation 
they can from the NYA. We realized that 
until our Protestant churches curb their own 
desires to profit from the public purse a Prot- 
estant minister’s journal has little moral right 
to protest against the use of public money for 
the denominations which maintain parochial 
schools. 

The situation somewhat parallels that in the 
colony of Virginia in the days of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. The official church was the Episcopal 
and it was supported by taxation. The Presby- 
terians and Methodists led the protest against 
a state church. Some shrewd man suggested 
that the same tax be levied but that the amount 
received be divided between the various groups, 
thus making them all official churches. Imme- 
diately all opposition to a tax for church sup- 
port disappeared so far as churchmen were 
concerned. 

This parochial schoo] situation is a serious 
one. Religious schools, maintained at state 
expense, violate the spirit of our United States 
of America. Aggressive opposition is needed. 
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But to be effective such opposition must come 
from those whose hands are clean enough that 
they have a right to speak. 





Special Days for May 


IRST of all there is Whitsunday, May 12. 

An historic feast day of the church, most 

ministers will not let the day pass without 
some mention of its history and purpose. Dur- 
ing the past few years we have noticed that 
many churches which belong to the so-called 
“non-liturgical” bodies have observed a pro- 
gram which climaxes in Whitsunday. 

Mother’s Day, this year, also falls on May 12. 
In many fellowships the day has assumed the 
importance of a religious festival. The wise 
minister will use it not alone to capitalize the 
emotional wealth of the day but to stress cer- 
t2in moral and social principles. There is so 
much involved in motherhood these days. 
Young people find it difficult to sustain them- 
selves in marriage. Problems such as the 
vorking wife, postponement of children, place 
vi birth control in the Christian family, medi- 
cal care for the under privileged and similar 
subjects, all have a legitimate place in the ser- 
mons for Mother’s Day. 

We have much sympathy for the plan being 
sponsored by one of the committees of the 
Federal Council of Churches which would 
broaden Mother’s Day into one of a “family 
festival.” A program of worship for such an 
occasion is published on another page in this 
issue. 

The Sunday before Decoration day which is 
May 26 will be observed by many as “Memorial 
Sunday.” In it the minister has the opportu- 
nity to stress national idealism and patriotism. 
He may well show the conflict between Chris- 
tianity and nationalism and protest the grow- 
ing nationalization of religion in America. In 
some instances services will be attended by 
American Legion groups; perhaps here and 
there are still a few soldiers of the Civil War. 
The service may well be a memorial to their 
fellow soldiers who have passed on. 

In many sections the high school and college 
commencements will fall in May. Baccalau- 
reate sermons will be preached to many groups. 
May is definitely a youth month though Chil- 
dren’s day follows in June. Not alone will ser- 
mons be preached to the graduating youths but 
churches and ministers will plan their attend- 
ance for denominational conferences in this 
month. 

May is an important period in the church 
program. 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


Works of 
apprecia- 
Church 


These Everlasting 
Art express kindly 
tion that encourages 
members’ support. 
We are the source of design 
and production so prices are 
low. We aid the Minister. 
Send Measurements and In- 
scription for a Free Drawing 
almost equal to the finished 
tablet. Ask for our interest- 
ing, useful literature. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
Designers — Craftsmen 


All done by 
A photo guided our sculptor. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO.,570 Broadway, NewYork 
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Consider These Facts bout 


THE ORGATRON 


Produces true, natural organ tone... liturgical, glor- 


ious, inspiring. 


American Guild of Organists Specifications (double 
manual). All organists are “at home” at its console. 
No special arrangements required. 


Designed specifically for church use. 


May be used equally well in churches of every size... 
whether they be mighty cathedrals or small chapels. 


Cloister style console which fits in perfectly with 
church architecture. 


Original cost within reach of even the modest budget. 
Over 80% of all installations require no more than 
standard equipment. (Prices start at $595 f. 0. b. fac- 
tory for the single manual, $1510 for the double 
manual models. ) 


No extra installation cost. Maintenance cost negligible. 


Proved unquestionably by use in hundreds of churches, 
chapels, residences, conservatories, schools, etc. 


The Orgatron representative nearest you will 
gladly demonstrate the various models of the 
Orgatron for you. Write us for complete infor- 
mation, literature and copies of ‘“Orgatron 
World.” There is no obligation. 


Orgatron Division, Dept. PC 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 


SOUTH HAVEN - MICHIGAN 
‘Established in 1883” 











CHURCH MANAGEMENT DIRECTORY FOR 1940-41 


will be published on July 1, 1940. This goes to every paid-up 


subscriber to Church Management. 


Check your subscription 


now to make sure that you are eligible for your copy when issued. 
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Modern equipment can bring the preaching 
voice, without strain, clearly to the very farthest 
pew—and through earphones to afflicted hear- 
ers requiring them. It can give to a quartet the 
a volume of a massed choir. The humblest village =) ; 
church tower today may give forth the faithfully \,=-——Z 


WY, reproduced music of the world's finest carillons. \“ 
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But in the house of worship there must be no a3 
Webster-Chicago Sound failures. .. . There, flaws of operation which in 
Systems are tastefully a theatre would bring but a moment's smile, 


housed in convenient and 
durable cabinets. The must not occur at all. 





wens tongs Kutc- Fortunately, when a sound system has been Waele Ces 
matic Record Changer is : : - BY Ge 
found also in phono well selected and installed by the best techni- PA, 9 1S a 
radios of leading Ameri- cian in the locality, there can be the fullest eo - ca 


can makes 


assurance that dignity will be served as are Good sound need not be expensive. 


comfort and beauty The only worth-while price quota- 
: tion is on the system installed 


In the church, then, let there be true, faithful, complete, ready to operate. So 


are compared, the finest Webster 
dependable amplified sound —or none at all. Chicago installation will usu- 
A postal card will bring particulars — with no ally be found to cost but little 


more than a substitute “‘built 
to a price 





obligation whatsoever. The Webster Company, 
Section MY-45,5622 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED JULY 1st 


1940-1941 


The annual directory is published on July first of each year. It goes to 
all subscribers of Church Management as the July issue. A large volume 
planned to help with the year’s program, it is of value to every minister 
and church office. In the 1940-1941 edition you will find: 


1. A Reading Course for the year on the subject, “American Church and 
Democracy.” This course, fully annotated, has been prepared by 
Professor Conrad H. Moehlman of Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 


2. Sermon outlines for every Sunday of the year. 
3. Liturgical calendar to aid in your preaching and worship program. 
4. Study of insurance in its relation to the church. 


5. First lesson of a ten-lesson outline course on CHURCH ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

6. Synopsis of the state laws on Bible reading, aid to parochial schools, etc. 

7 


. Vital statistics of church life, giving. ete. 


Many consider this the most useful volume which comes to their desk. 


*L AINE GAHSIMENd 3d OL 


Thousands buy copies at the retail price of 75 cents. It will come 
to vou as a part of vour CHURCH MANAGEMENT subscription. 
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BRONZE TABLETS 
These Everlasting Works of 
Art express kindly apprecia- 
tion that encourages Church 
members’ support. 

We are the source of design 
and production so prices are 
low. We aid the Minister. 
Send Measurements and In- 
scription for a Free Drawing 
almost equal to the finished 
tablet. Ask for our interest- 
ing, useful literature. 
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Designers — Craftsmen 


For a Florida Church. All done by 
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Consider These Facts About 
THE ORGATRON 


1. Produces true, natural organ tone... liturgical, glor- 
ious, inspiring. 


2. American Guild of Organists Specifications (double 
manual). All organists are “tat home” at its console. 
No special arrangements required. 


3. Designed specifically for church use. 


4. May be used equally well in churches of every size... 
whether they be mighty cathedrals or small chapels. 


5. Cloister style console which fits in perfectly with 
church architecture. 


6. Original cost within reach of even the modest budget. 
Over 80% of all installations require no more than 
standard equipment. (Prices start at $595 f. 0. b. fac- 
tory for the single manual, $1510 for the double 
manual models. ) 


7. No extra installation cost. Maintenance cost negligible. 


8. Proved unquestionably by use in hundreds of churches, 
chapels, residences, conservatories, schools, etc. 
The Orgatron representative nearest you will 
gladly demonstrate the various models of the 
Orgatron for you. Write us for complete infor- 


mation, literature and copies of ‘“Orgatron 
World.” There is no obligation. 


Orgatron Division, Dept. PC 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 


SOUTH HAVEN - MICHIGAN 
‘Established in 1883” 














CHURCH MANAGEMENT DIRECTORY FOR 1940-41 
will be published on July 1, 1940. This goes to every paid-up 
subscriber to Church Management. Check your subscription 
now to make sure that you are eligible for your copy when issued. 
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1940-1941 


The annual directory is published on July first of each year. It goes to 
all subscribers of Church Management as the July issue. A large volume 
planned to help with the year’s program, it is of value to every minister 
and church office. In the 1940-1941 edition you will find: 


1. A Reading Course for the year on the subject, ‘““American Church and 
Democracy.” This course, fully annotated, has been prepared by 
Professor Conrad H. Moehlman of Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 


2. Sermon outlines for every Sunday of the year. 
3. Liturgical calendar to aid in your preaching and worship program. 
4. Study of insurance in its relation to the church. 


5. First lesson of a ten-lesson outline course on CHURCH ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


6. Synopsis of the state laws on Bible reading, aid to parochial schools, etc. 


7. Vital statistics of church life, giving. etc. 


Many consider this the most useful volume which comes to their desk. 
Thousands buy copies at the retail price of 75 cents. It will come 
to vou as a part of vour CHURCH MANAGEMENT subscription. 
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